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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


clumsiness, too, with which most of them are 
Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Rome. 


By Janae is another offence; for it shews 
Veteran Traveller. 2 vols. 12mo. London, that their perpetrators are devoid of the judg- 
1837. Longman and Co. |ment, even if they possessed the impartiality, to 

Nor to disparage the rest of this work, there form a proper estimate. Altogether, the weak- 

are an advertisement and a pro-preface, intro- ness and folly of the system must render it 

ductory to it, which claim so much of our atten-| unproductive ; and the chief source of regret 
tion, that it is probable we may have enough to, in respect to it is, that by juxta-position, over- 
say upon them in our present sheet, to preclude | shadowing, and confusing, it injures and de- 
us from entering far into the author's general feats the fair claims of honest literature. 

labours. In this case, his travel through Italy,; Turning to the introductory chapter I. “ by 

Switzerland, and part of Germany, with all the| way of preface,” we find the author running a 

notes on arts, theatres, persons, and things, ! muck at reviews and reviewers. Among other 

must either be merely referred to, or postponed ; | grievances of authorship, he speaks of one by no 

— if referred to, with a tribute of praise to his' means “ the least; namely, that inflicted by 

acuteness and ability, and regret for his sharp-| manuscripts being unjustifiably detained for 

ness and personality; if postponed, perhaps’ months, nay, years, by the editors of literary 
never again to be overtaken in our page. But journals, who are above their business, and 
whether we go into a critical review or not, we quite indifferent as to the vexation and pain 
may remark, that the writer is one of the Par-|of ‘ hope deferred’ they so wantonly inflict. 
thian race, who shoots his arrows in every|Applications may be made again and again, 
direction, before and behind, on the right and | without the slightest effect ; and a writer may 
on the left, sparing none of those against/frequently consider himself lucky if he suc- 
whom his resentment may have been provoked, | ceeds in recovering his manuscript out of their 
and few of any other order, who, without any ‘clutches ; for, after waiting till his patience is 
obvious cause, have attracted his shafts to be| wholly exhausted, ten to one he is coolly in- 
aimed in their direction. Lady Blessington,! formed that it is lost. ‘ Multiplicity of papers 

Tom Hood, John Britton, Tom Moore, Sir J. | offered’ is the shuffling excuse generally pleaded 

Soane, Annuals, Magazines, Reviews, &c. &c.,}on such occasions ; but were payment for the 

all, and sundry, come in for a lick of the rough | lost MS. enforced, as it ought to be, editors of 

side of his tongue ; and it does not seem that periodicals would then discover, that, by adopt- 
there are very many matters in this our round-| ing a methodical system, and making regular 
about world to please him. That he has found ‘entries of every contribution, with the author's 
no fault with us is so far fortunate, that it name, the date of its being received, and that 
affords us an opportunity of expressing our of its being either sent to press or returned, no 
thoughts without bias or prejudice. {mistakes could ever occur; and they would, 

The advertisement, to which we have al- perhaps, save themselves a good deal of their 
luded, is pointed, and justly satirical. ‘In com-|important time, now thrown away in hunting 
pliance (says theauthor) withthevery admirable over chaotic heaps of papers. <A friend of 
practice now generally adopted, I might, by|mine once offered a long article to a certain 
means of preparatory puff-paragraphs, have as-| tip-top annual, begging to have it returned as 

sured the public that ‘ people ask each other soon as perused, if not approved of. As it did 

whether the book is not by far too strong in| not come back, he took for granted that it 

many parts, and likely to give great offence, | would be printed; but no, there he found him- 
as maliciously quizzical upon several indivi-!self disappointed. In answer to his applica- 
duals?” This, I say, I might have done, it |tion for it, he was told that the editor was 
being no more than what is done every day ; |* very sorry,’ but ‘ really could not find it.” To 
and a very honest piece of humbug it is, be-| which his reply was, that then the editor really 
cause it is instantly perceived that people are | must pay for it, and then his sorrow would be 
not likely to know much of a book before it is|all the more sincere. This had its effect ; for 
published. In such cases, therefore, ‘ people’|the next day’s post brought the MS. that 
must be understood to refer to the compositors |‘ really’ could not be found. The article was 
and printers’ devils, who are the sole persons |afterwards printed in another annual, and 
behind the curtain ; and, as regards the pre- | pleased so well, that i¢ was copied into various 
sent work, they have meddled with it only offi-|other publications. However, there was some 
cially—that is, printing-ofice-ally. Should |excuse for the editor here alluded to, because, 
any one, after actually perusing them, be of judging from the compositions to which he 

opinion that these volumes contain aught of attached his own name in his annual, he was a 

reprehensible import, in the various Rhapso-| perfect ass. Little wonder, therefore, if he 

dies and Notes with which they abound, I|shewed himself to possess neither the straight- 
would recommend him to read them over again forward dealing of a man of business, nor the 
with greater attention, when he will probably | courtesy of a gentleman.” 

arrive at a more sensible conclusion.” With some shew of truth, and a piece of 

: The absurdity of the practice here repre-'tolerably good advice as to method and arrange- 

— cannot be placed in too ridiculous a| ment, there is little of justice in this statement. 

ight. One would imagine, that such para-| The editors do not invite these*communica- 

—_ could have no effect ; could never gull | tions, they are voluntary offerings. Allowing, 

a ingle purchaser, and that their cost must not therefore, for the kindly intention of the 

only be utterly thrown away, but that their} writers, and desiring to meet it with a cor- 

cet would be hurtful, by deterring le | responding feeling, it is a little too much to say 
of sense from looking at the publications. The|that the precious time of a person engaged in 








the most unintermitting and endless of literary 
pursuits, shall be taxed at the notion of every 
individual who fancies himself or herself a wit, 
a poet, or a philosopher. We could inform the 
accuser, for instance, that one-third of the 
whole labour in editing the Literary Gazelle, is 
consumed in frivolous and unnecessary corres- 
pondence, in answering questions put by 
strangers, in giving opinions on MSS. with 
which the journal has no business, and in many 
other ways, the result whereof never produced 
a single public line, or a single private advan- 
tage. Under such circumstances, is there-no 
excuse for apparent negligences, where respect 
and esteem are due to able and friendly con- 
tributors? We hope there is, and that the good 
sense of the world will accord it. 

Again :—‘* However, the reviews have lately 
been playing a tolerably amusing part, —at 
least amusing for the bystanders ; one, withal, 
that must, I think, go far to open the eyes of 
the public, by shewing what extreme contra- 
riety of opinions exist among these infallibles ; 
and, as even the important We does not 
actually multiply a critic, or even give him, 
like Cerberus, a ‘ leash of heads,’ people 
may, in time, come to think that a critic 
is not a whit more than a solitary indivi- 
dual, whose opinions, perhaps, are no better 
entitled to deference than those of any 
other individual., In proof of this, we 
have but to look at the strangely conflicting 
opinions that have emanated from different 
We’s on the same work. After being rudely 
tomahawked by the ‘ Quarterly,’ Mrs. Buatler’s 
book was bepraised in the * Edinburgh,’ and 
also in * Fraser,’ the two latter journals being, 
oddly enough, of the same sentiments in regard 
toit. Mr. N. P. Willis, who is so belaboured 
by one of the Albemarle Street critics, is, on 
the contrary, boasted of by the Great Marl- 
borough Street éditor, as one among his best 
labourers; and Willis again retorts upon his 
reviewer, styling him ‘a reptile of criticism," 
and felicitating himself on having escaped ‘ the 
slime of his approbation.’* It is strange that 
there should be obstinate people in the world, 
who refuse to submit patiently to the castiga- 
tions inflicted upon them by their literary 
betters: yet, so it is; and the editor of ‘ The 
Georgian Era’ shewed himself of the number, 
when, after being well scourged and quizzed by 
‘The Quarterly,’ he took his revenge by li- 
berally distributing a printed statement, in 
which he ungraciously set forth all the blunders 
and falsehoods perpetrated by the reviewer. A 
few exposures of the kind would do no harm, 
and might possibly teach even the magnates of 
criticism to be a little more cautious in passing 
judgment on books and their authors. Apropos 
to which, I here venture a respectably ‘ antique 
witticism.’ Talking of critics the other day 
with a friend —* Although they are all literary 
J*s,’ said he, * they may be divided into two 
pretty distinet classes, one of which consists of 
the judges, the other of the jack-ketches of 
literature.’ ”* 

Does it not occur to the author, that the de. 
gradation of our literature may not so much 
rest with the reviews, as with the original 


Surely, this looks very like impartiality.—2d. L.G.~ 
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sense = 
materials on which they are employed. A fine! in either speculation. The returns would be too | 
and high class of national publication would | uncertain—too distant; and in the meanwhile; — we all know the figure, more sad than facetious, 
make a fine and high class of reviewers: but |it would be easy to employ the capital in a He matte after tasting the juice of the vine.’ 
what is to be done with the manufactures, the | series of monthly compilations, a few trashy|]y) another piece of balderdash, the whole of 
compilations, and the trash, which is our daily | novels, or a parcel of school books, the sale of| which js given by his puffer as deserving un. 
fare in the literary productions set before us| which is assured beyond the chance of much} qualified approbation, Hood, describing a sow, 
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« The man of the ark, who continued our species, 
He saved us by water ; but, as for the wine, 


for observation ? Can we make silk purses of | loss, and with almost the certainty of being 
the sow’s ears (dog's ears they never will be), | frequently turned with considerable gain. Is | 
or extract sweetness from what is so bitterly | it wonderful, that under such circumstances, 
bad? Till a more wholesome style of publica- | the publisher would as soon meddle with a 
tion is encouraged in England, no review, em- | wild elephant as with the ‘ Principia,” with | 
bracing its current and general literature, can|a boa constrictor as with ‘ Paradise Lost,” | 
be other than a mottled affair; and well it is |and with a Bengal tiger as with Shakespeare’s | 
for the readers of any periodical of the kind, | plays? His business is to acquire gain—not to} 
if the taste or the skill, the talent or the|encourage genius; and genius can have no | 
judgment, of those who write in it, contrive | hope of encouragement, except inasmuch as a 
to mingle amusement with instruction, drawn | trader thinks he can convert it to account.® 
from such untoward materials. | Dr. Johnson, too, of all men, to be quoted 
If we trace effects to their causes, we will | for such an opinion. He, the Colossus, who 
discover that the present low ebb of our na- (lived in intimacy with Goldsmith, with all his | 
tional literature has no connexion with the | works a victim of endless distress and diffi-| 
criticisms either of judges or jack-ketches. The | culties; and himself hardly ever lifted above po- 
debasement is founded on the trading nature | verty, the author of *‘Rasselas,”’ written in afew 
and character attached to every literary effort | days to pay the expense of a mother’s funeral ; 
and pursuit. Hacks and drudges may starve on |and who, but for the Thrales, Garricks, and 
hack and drudge employment; and men of | Reynolds, would have been very little above the 
rank and fortune may début at their own condition of his more thoughtless compatriot. 
proper cost. But where is unknown genius to! The argument is precisely similar to that so 
look for encouragement? Where is lowly |long maintained in favour of slavery. Slave. 
learning to expect protection? Nowhere ! | owners, it was affirmed, would not ill-use their 
They cannot even obtain a hearing ; they are, | slaves, because they lived upon their produce. 
to all intents and purposes, excluded from com. | But, such is human nature, very many did 
petition. The huckster’s cart-horse, the pam- | cruelly and horribly maltreat their slaves ; and 
pered palfrey, or the ass, may occupy the race- | thousands perished under extorted toil and the 





course for which they are so unfit; but the true |lash. And so it is in literary pursuits; and no 
blood, the noble hunter, and the beautiful racer, | blame to publishers and booksellers, who are 
are neither admitted, nor allowed torun. Pub.|no more bound to provide for those who cannot 
lishers, with very few exceptions, are merely | produce articles profitable to them, than they 
tradesmen. They have a right to make the_/ are to provide for the Spitalfield weavers, now 
most they can of their capital ; but they are not | destitute of work. It is the community, the 
such competent judges of the article they deal | public, the government, on whom the onus 
in as fishmongers or butchers are of fish and | rests; and with all the efforts at improve- 


flesh. The latter know what is fresh and 
good, what will please the palate, and nourish 
the frame of the consumer ; they will not vend 
stinking brill for turbots, nor diseased meat for 
wholesome food. If they did, they wouid soon 
lose their customers. But see the books that 
are sold, and only guess at the MSS. rejected, 
though hawked to every dealer in London. 
The shops are filled with the former, the com. 
monest ware that can be got up; while the 
latter, be they ever so precious, can find neither 
credit nor market. The merchants in paste 
and scissor productions have no fancy for ori- 
ginal works of sterling value, as persons who 
deal in paste ornaments and imitations do not 
traffic in pearls and diamonds. 

There is no disparagement to publishers in 
stating this; nor would it be necessary but for 
the oft-reiterated saying, fathered on Dr. John- 
son, that booksellers were the best patrons of 
authors. A grosser absurdity could not be 
enunciated ; he might as well have said that 
the slaughter-house-man was the best friend 
of bullocks. A publisher setting up for such 
a character would be a madman. He does not 
pretend that his business is to benefit litera. 
ture and authors; but to live by and upon 
them in the most productive and safest way he 
can. Suppose a publisher has a capital of 
10,000. to lay out, and it were possible that 
another Newton should apply to him to pure 
chase and publish the “ Principia,” another 
Milton offer him * Paradise Lost,”’ and another 
Shakespeare beg to have printed the immortal 
dramas of *¢ Lear,” ‘* Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘* As You Like it,” “ The 
Midsummer's Dream!” There is not a house 
in London would embark five hundred pounds 


ments, so rife in our days, we trust to see it 
faithfully discharged. 

Critics and reviewers can only make the 
best use in their power of what issues from the 
press, lamenting the sad deterioration that has 
taken place, and, for the sake of what merit 
does exist, or may be generated by kindness, 
endeavouring to sift the grains from the chaff, 
and hold them forth for public approbation. 

But, to return to our author; let us, for 
example, hear what he ironically says of 
Hood :— 

‘** My acquaintance with the writings of this 
bright ornament of our literature, in the pre- 
sent ‘march of intellect’ century, extends no 
further than those choice morceaur which his 
reviews are pleased to cull out as tit-bits, and 
come-buy-me specimens. In one piece, which 
his eav-officio puffer declares to be ‘ capital,’ 
occurs a most infamous stanza, in what pur- 
ports to be a temperance society's drinking 
song :— 


* «* In bookselling matters, an author must either be 
the conjuror, who commands the devil, or the witch who 
serves him; and few are they whose situation is suffi- 
ciently independent to enable them to assume the higher 
character: and this is injurious to the indigent author in 
every respect ; for not only is he obliged to turn his pen to 
| every various kind of composition, and so to injure him- 
| self with the public by writing hastily, and on subjects 
| unfitted for his genius; but, moreover, those honest gen- | 
| 


tlemen, the booksellers, from a natural association, con- 
sider the books as of least value which they find they can 
get at least expense of copy-money, and therefore, are pro- 

rtionally careless in pushing the sale of the work. 

hereas, a good round sum out of their purse, like a 
moderate rise of rent on a farm, raises the work thus ac- 
quired in their own eyes, and serves as a spur to make 





them clear away every channel by which they can dis- 
charge their quires upon the public. So much for book- 
selling—the most ticklish, and unsafe, and hazardous of 
all professions, scarcely with the exception of horse- 
jockeyship.”—Life of Scott, Vol. IV, 





says— 
* Whilst from the corner of her jaw 
A sprout of cabbage, green and raw, 
Protruded,—as the dove, so stanch 
For peace, supports an olive branch.’ 
If the ‘march of intellect’ can much longer 
tolerate this profaneness and indecency, it must 
be as mad as a March hare.” 

This is, surely, violent and exaggerated. 
Hood never meant such offence as is imputed to 
him; nor is he justly chargeable with being 
the author of, or apologist for, ‘* horribly in- 
decent allusions to holy writ.” Hood is a Pe. 
culiarity; not one among his imitators has 
done any thing like him. He may be called a 
mannerist, and his mannerism may be some. 
what exhausted ; but his originality, his quaint 
distortions, and his odd and oblique views of 
subjects, so different from those of the rest of 
the world, are highly humorous and entertain. 
ing. Then, his touches of feeling are as full of 
nature and simplicity, as the worst of his jokes 
are laboured and artificial ; and for force, look 
at his ‘Eugene Aram.” Taken as a whole, 


Hood is one of the cleverest men of his time; 
and we do not remember a single indecency or 
profanation throughout his performances in 
verse or in prose, 








History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. By Lord 
Mahon. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. London, 
1837. Murray. 

History is the most important branch of 

literature, or rather, it is the root whence all 

others must ascend. The poet and the philo- 
sopher alike look to it for their material ; and 
the mind’s noblest reward for its noblest efforts, 
that of being remembered ‘ in its land’s lan- 
guage,’ must be given by the page of history. 
Without such a chronicle, the present would 
have no monitor, the errors of the past would 
be no warnings to the future ; and its errors are 
its best lessons—and yet, our great historical 
works are few in number, and likely to be 
fewer. It is scarcely possible for the author 
by profession, whatever be his talents or his 
energy, to undertake a great work requiring 
labour, leisure, and distant in its reward. His 
time is his daily bread, and that is life: hardly 
earned and penurious, and whose ‘‘ onward 
looking hope” is darkly bounded by to-morrow. 
It is fortunate when leisure, labour, and talent 
are united, as in Lord Mahon’s instance. The 
present work isa valuable and standard one : 
every avenue to information has been carefully 
searched, previous authorities have been sedu- 
lously compared, and the whole arranged with 
the utmost clearness and intelligence. The 
first great stand of political principle was made 
in the previous age. In the one here recorded, 
it was more the struggle of parties ; the moral 
standard was infinitely lower, but the lesson 
given, if less elevating, is almost as useful. 
There never was a period shewing how much 


‘the lofty purpose, and the generous belief, are 


needed to make political warfare what it ought 
to be—carried on in the noble hope of enlight- 
enment and universal amelioration. Lord 
Mahon has obviously his own bias ; but it is 
liberal, and the result of conviction, No man 
can be in earnest who takes neither side. In 

itics as in religion, the worst possible want 
is that of a creed. The present pages will be 
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a 
useful towards forming one, for they bring! imagine that there is no longer any tyranny to 
forward a vast mass of information. Lord) punish, any thraldom to relieve. Let not the 
Mahon has a lucid style, that would do honour legislature be weary in well doing! Let them 


to the days of Pope and Addison, and he is | turn a merciful eye, not merely to the dungeon, | 
very felicitous in summing up a character. His but to the factory ; not merely to the suffering, | 


account of Wood's patent is full of important and, perhaps, guilty man, but to the helpless 
truths ; and the way in which Swift flung his and certainly unoffending child! For my part, 


rigorous bitterness into the scale, which, as he I firmly rely on the progressive march of hu- | 


chose, predominated, is a curious instance of manity. In a barbarous age it was confined to 
the retribution exacted br neglected talent. men of our country. In a half barbarous age 
Let us hope that Swift's age, an age singularly it was confined to men of our religion. Within 


small in its motives, gave that satire a narrower our own times it extended only to men of our | 


sweep than was meant for mankind. Lord |colour. But as time shall roll on, I am per. 
Mahon's chapter on literature is so admirable, | suaded that it will not be limited, even to our 


from its contents ; but we must first give place | Creation also is entitled to our sympathy and 


toa most eloquent picture of the influence of | kindness; and that any needless or wanton | 


Clarendon’s history on Atterbury; and another | suffering, inflicted upon them, will, on every 
passage, still more eloquent, when speaking of | Occasion, arouse, and be restrained, by the 
prison abuses. | public indignation and disgust.”’ 

“ Were we inclined to seek some excuse for| We proceed to his lordship’s views on “ The 
Atterbury’s adherence to that cause, we might, encouragement, combined with the independ- 
perhaps, find it in his close study of Lord Cla- | ence of literature.” 
rendon’s History, which he himself had edited,; _‘* During the reigns of William, of Anne, 
conjointly with Aldrich and Smalridge. Ihave! and of George I. till 1721, when Walpole be- 
always considered the publication of that noble came prime minister, the Whigs and Tories vied 
work (it first appeared under Queen Anne) as | With each other in the encouragement of learned 
one of the main causes of the second growth of! and literary men. Whenever a writer shewed 
Jacobitism. How great seems the character of , signs of genius, either party to which his prin- 
the author! How worthy the principles he | ciples might incline him, was eager to hail him 
supports, and the actions he details! Who asa friend. The most distinguished society, 
could read those volumes and not first be; and the most favourable opportunities, were 
touched, and at last be won, by his uncon-| thrown open to him. Places and pensions were 
querable spirit of loyalty ; by his firm attach. | showered down in lavish profusion; those who 
ment to the fallen ; by his enduring and well-| wished only to pursue their studies had the 
founded trust in God, when there seemed to be | means afforded them for learned leisure, while 
none left in man! Whose heart could fail to|more ambitious spirits were pushed forward in 
relent to that unhappy monarch, more sinned ; parliament, or in diplomacy. In short, though 
against than sinning ; to that ‘ gray discrowned ‘the sovereign was never an Augustus, almost 
head,’ which lay upon a pillow of thorns at| every minister was a Maecenas. Newton be- 
Carisbrook, or rolled upon a block at White- | came master of the mint ; Locke was a commis- 
hall! Or whose mind would not brighten at ) sioner of appeals ; Steele was a commissioner of 
the thought of his exiled son, in difficulty and | stamps; Stepney, Prior, and Gay, were employed 
distress, with every successive attempt disap- in lucrative and important embassies. It was 
pointed, every rising hope dashed down, yet} slight piece of humour at his onset and at his 
suddenly restored against all probable chances, | introduction—the ‘ City and Country Mouse’— 
and with one universal shout of joy! How) that brought forth a mountain of honours to 
spirit-stirring must that history have been to| Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax; and first 
all, but above all to those (and there were many | lord of the treasury. When Parnell first came 
at that time) whose own ancestors and kins- | tocourt, Lord Treasurer Oxford passed through 
men are honourably commemorated in its pages | the crowd of nobles, leaving them all unnoticed, 
—the soldiers of Rupert, or the friends of Falk- {to greet and welcome the poet. ‘ I value my- 
land! Can we wonder, then, or severely | self,’ says Swift,‘ upon making the ministry 
blame, if their thoughts some times descended | desire to be acquainted with Parnell, and not 
one step lower, and turned to the grandson— {Parnell with the ministry.’ Swift himself be- 
also exiled for no fault of his own, and pining|came dean of St. Patrick’s, and, but for the 
ina distant land, under circumstances not|queen’s dislike, would have been bishop of 
far unlike to those of Charles Stuart in| Hereford. Pope, as a Roman Catholic, was 
France ! . * ad debarred from all places of honour or emo- 


_ “Such atrocities in a civilised country must 
fill every mind with horror ; and it is still more 
painful to reflect, that, for very many years, 
perhaps, they may have prevailed without re- 


dress. Thus, for example, in the session of 


1725, I find a petition from poor insolvent 
debtors in the gaol of Liverpool, declaring 
themselves * reduced to a starving condition, 
having only straw and water at the courtesy of 
the serjeant.’ How often may not the cry of 
such unhappy men have gone forth and re- 
mained unheeded! How still more frequently 
may not their sufferings have been borne in 
constrained or despairing silence! ‘The bene- 
volent exertions of Howard (whom that family, 
fertile though it be in honours, might be proud 
to claim as their kinsman), and still more the 
gradual diffusion of compassionate and Christ- 
‘an principles, have, we may hope, utterly 
rooted ont from amongst us any such flagrant 
abuses at the present timé. Yet, let ns not 


lument; yet Secretary Craggs offered him 
a pension of 3002. a-year, not to be known by 
the public, and to be paid from the secret ser- 
vice money. In 1714, General Stanhope car- 
ried a bill, providing a most liberal reward for 
the discovery of the longitude. Addison be- 
came secretary of state. ‘Tickell was secretary 
in Ireland. Several rich sinecures were be- 
stowed on Congreve and Rowe, on Hughes, 
and Ambrose Philips. Looking to those times, 
and comparing them with ours, we shall find 
that this system of munificent patronage has 
never been revived. Its place has, however, 
in some degree, been supplied by the large 
increase of readers, and the higher price of 
books, and, consequently, the far superior value 
of literary labour. A popular writer may 
now receive a liberal income from the sale of 
his works; and, according to the common 
phrase, needs no other patron than the public. 





It is often boasted, that the latter state of 





things far exceeds the former in independence ; 
yet, however plausible this assertion, it is not 
altogether confirmed by a closer survey. I 
cannot find that the objects of such splendid 
patronage were at all humbled by receiving it, 
or considered themselves, in the slightest de. 
gree, as political or private bondsmen. I can. 
not find that Swift or Prior, for example, 
mixed with the great on anyother footing than 
that of equal familiarity and friendship, or 
paid any submissive homage to Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, or Secretary St. John. In Boling- 
broke’s ‘* Correspondence” we may still read 


| the private notes of Mat to Harry, and of Harry 
that we shall principally make our extracts, kind; that we shall feel how much the brute | 


to Mat. The old system of patronage in lite- 
rature was, I conceive, like the old system of 
patronage in parliament. Some powerful noble- 
man, with large burgage tenures in his hands, 
was enabled to place in the House of Commons 
any young man of like principles and of pro- 
mising abilities. That systern, whether for 
good or for evil, endured till the Reform Bill 
of 1832. But, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist concerning it, there is one point 
which will be admitted by all those who 
have observed its inward workings —although 
we often hear the contrary roared forth by 
those who never saw it nearer than from the 
strangers’ gallery—that a man brought into 
parliament from his talents, felt no humiliating 
dependence on him by whose interest he was 
elected—-no such dependence, for example, as 
would be imposed among gentlemen by what 
seems a far less favour, a gift of fifty pounds. 
The two parties met on equal terms of friend- 
ship. It was thought as desirable for the one, 
that his principles should be ably supported, 
as for the other, that he should sit in the House 
of Commons. Thus, likewise, in literary pa- 
tronage, when Oxford made Swift a dean, or 
Bolingbroke made Prior an ambassador, it was 
considered no badge of dependence or painful 
inferiority. It was, of course, desirable for 
Swift to rise in the church, and for Prior to 
rise in the state ; but it was also desirable for 
the administration to secure the assistance of 
an eloquent writer, and of a skilful diplomatist. 
It may, moreover, be observed, that literary 
profits do not in all respects supply the place 
of literary patronage. First, there are several 
studies, such as many branches of science or 
antiquities, which are highly deserving of en- 
couragement, but not generally popular, and, 
therefore, not productive of emolument. In 
these cases, the liberality of the government 
might sometimes usefully atone for the indif. 
ference of the public. But even with the most 
popular authors, the necessity of looking to 
their literary labours for their daily bread, has 
not unfrequently an unfavourable effect upon 
the former. It may compel, or at least induce, 
them to over-write themselves; to pour forth 
hasty and immature productions ; to keep, at 
all hazards, their names before the public. 
How seldom can they admit intervals of lei. 
sure, or allow their minds to lie fallow for a 
season, in order to bear hereafter a larger and 
a better harvest! In like manner, they must 
minister to the taste of the public, whatever 
that taste might be, and sometimes have to 
sacrifice their own ideas of beauty, and aspira- 
tions of fame. ‘These are undoubted evils, not 
merely to them, but to us; and as undoubtedly 
are they guarded against whenever a fixed and 
competent provision can be granted to genius. 
I am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that any 
minister who might have the noble ambition 
to become the patron of literary men, would 
still find a large field open to his munificence ; 
that his intercourse with them on the footing 
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of equal friendship, would be a deserved dis- 
tinction to them, and a liberal recreation to 
himself ; that his favours might be emploved 
with great advantage, and received with perfect 
independence.” 

It is impossible to question the truth of the 
view here taken. Existing on opinion, sur- 
rounded by a thousand casualties, literature, 
even with the utmost exertion on the part of 
its followers, must be dependent; and assuredly, 
it were better that such dependence should be 
vested where there is something to be hoped of 
generous admiration, and warm appreciation, 
and not among those from whom such feelings 
are indeed of rare occurrence. But the hard- 
ships of a literary career are even yet but little 
understood. We own we consider it one, that 
our space admits of no further examiriation of 
the many important questions contained in the 
present work. We must not, however, omit 
to mention, with warm praise, the chapter on 
Methodism. Indeed, the whole volume, whe- 
ther we regard the industry, the integrity, or 
the ability with which it is written, reflects 
the highest credit on Lord Mahon. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Vol. IV. 1837. Edinburgh, Cadell ; 
London, Murray ; Whittaker, and Co. 

Tuts volume, embracing six of the best and 
most prosperous years of the life of Sir Walter 
Scott (1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820), 
will probably be read generally, as it has been 
by us, with more agreeable sensations than any 
of its precursors. With the exception of several 
severe attacks of cramp, from which he suffered 
greatly, this period saw him outriding the 
pressure of pecuniary circumstances ; repaying | 
his obligations ; gratifying, perhaps, his strongest 
passion, by attaching purchase after purchase to | 
Abbotsford, building, embellishing ; rising, by | 
every successive publication, to higher emi- 
nence and more lucrative remuneration, till he 
finally reached the apex of his career as a/| 
novelist, with *‘ Ivanhoe ;*’* and was’ distin- 
guished by his sovereign, by being created, | 
alone, the first baronet of the new and splendid 
reign.t Thus was literature rewarded and ho- 
noured in his person; and never more justly 
honoured and rewarded. Even within these 
few years, the author of the ‘* Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” of “ Marmion,” and the 
** Lady of the Lake,” had delighted the world 
with ** Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” ** The 
Antiquary,” “ Tales of my Landlord,” “ Ha- 
rold the Dauntless,” ‘Rob Roy,” ‘“ The 
Heart of Midlothian,” ‘“‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” and the “* Legend of Montrose,”’ be- 
sides the productions already mentioned, and 
others of lesser importance. What fund of 
riches for the pleasure and improvement of 
mankind! Well did he merit the accumulation 
of wealth and glory which thence attended his 
aeey ascending and dazzling footsteps. 

e will not waste our readers’ patience by a 
minute examination of a production so popular 
as this, and so soon in every body's hands ; but 
rather, for the sake of the foreign and distant, 
run cursorily through the narrative, with a few 
connecting and incidental remarks. 

© Paul’s Letters”” were well received; and 


* The“ ~ poy "was published in 1820; but the 
«* Monas was first of the declension—the be- 
ginning of the ending.—Ed. L. G. 

te“ t's baronetcy was conferred on him, not in con- 
soguenes of ony ministerial s ion, but by the king 
personally, of his own unsolicited motion; and when 

poet kissed his hand, he said to him—‘ I shall always 
reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter Scott’s having been the 
first creation of my reign.’”—([It was with this kingly 


grace 
many 








that George IV. so royally enhanced the value of 
of his acts of spontaneous munificence,—Ea, L.. G.] 








‘¢ The Antiquary” fully sustained the fame of 
“ Waverley” and “ Guy Mannering.”’ It was, 
in the sequel, the author’s own chief favourite. 
In 1816, ** Tales of My Landlord ” followed, 
under different publishing auspices, but with 
equal success ; and the other works we have in- 
timated, flowed out of the same apparently inex- 
haustible fountain, with the same effect upon 
public opinion, and of public gratification. 
During this period, frequent notices occur 
about Lord Byron, and, as these can hardly 
fail to be interesting, we select a couple of 
them, to be classed together. On his separation 
from his Lady, and voluntary banishment, 
Scott writes to Mr. Morritt: 

*¢ So Lord Byron’s romance seems to be con- 
cluded for one while; and it is surely time, 
after he has announced, or rather they them- 
selves have announced, half a dozen blackguard 
newspaper editors to have been his confidants 
on the occasion. Surely it is a strange thirst 
of public fame that seeks such a road to it. 
But Lord Byron, with high genius, and many 
points of a noble and generous feeling, has 
Childe Harolded himself, and outlawed himself, 
into too great a resemblance with the pictures 
of his imagination. He has one excuse, how- 
ever, and it is a sad one. I have been reckoned 
to make a good hit enough at a pirate, or an 
outlaw, or a smuggling bandit; but I cannot 
say I was ever so much enchanted with my 
work as to think of carrying off a drift of my 
neighbour’s sheep, or half-a-dozen of his milk 
cows. Only remember, in the rough times, hav- 
ing a scheme with the Duke of Buccleuch, that 
when the worst came to the worst, we should 
repair Hermitage Castle, and live, like Robin 
hood and his merry men, at the expense of all 
round us. But this presupposed a grand 
ouleversement of society. In the meanwhile, 
I think my noble friend is something like my 
old peacock, who chooses to bivouac apart from 
his lady, and sit below my bed-room window, 
to keep me awake with his screeching lament- 
ation. Only I own he is not equal in melody 
to Lord Byron, for ‘ Fare thee well, and if for 
ever,’ &c. is a very sweet dirge indeed. After 
all, c'est genie mal logé, and that’s all that can 
be said about it.” 

Again, speaking of the “‘ Black Dwarf,” it 
is almost intimated to be an incarnation of his 
brother bard, for Mr. Lockhart says — 

“ The latter tale, however imperfect, and 
unworthy as a work of art to be placed high in 
the catalogue of his productions, derives a sin- 
gular interest from its delineation of the dark 
feelings so often connected with physical defor- 
mity ; feelings which appear to have diffused 
their shadow over the whole genius of Byron, 
and which, but for this single picture, we 
should hardly have conceived ever to have 
passed through Scott’s happier mind. All the 
bitter blasphemy of spirit which, from infancy 
to the tomb, swelled up in Byron against the 
unkindness of nature, which sometimes per- 
verted even his filial love into a sentiment of 
diabolical malignity ; all this black and desolate 
train of reflections must have been encountered, 
and deliberately subdued, by the manly parent 
of the ** Black Dwarf.” 

In this volume we find more justice done to 
the worthy character of James Ballantyne, 
though poor John, the “ Rigdum Funnidos”’ of 
80 many jocund years, is blackened with even 
darker insinuations and suspicions than before. 
We never expected to see our merry and, if the 
editor pleases, thoughtless friend, painted as a 
deep conspirator ; but so it is :— 

“* Tam,” he says, “ very sorry, in a word, to 
confess my conviction that John Ballantyne, 








however volatile and light-headed, acted at this 
period with cunning selfishness, both by Scott 
and by Constable. He well knew that it was 
to Constable alone that his firm had more than 
once owed its escape from utter ruin and dis. 
honour; and he must also have known, that 
had a fair, straightforward effort been made for 
that purpose, after the triumphant career of the 
Waverley series had once commenced, nothing 
could have heen more easy than to bring all the 
affairs of his ‘ back-stock,’ &c. to a complete 
close, by entering into a distinct and candid 
treaty on that subject, in connexion with the 
future works of the great novelist, either with 
Constable, or with any other first-rate house in 
the trade. But John, foreseeing that, were 
that unhappy concern quite out of the field, he 
must himself subside into a mere subordinate 
member of his brother’s printing company, 
seems to have parried the blow by the only arts of 
any consequence in which he ever was an adept. 
He appears to have systematically disguised 
from Scott the extent to which the whole Bal. 
lantyne concern had been sustained by Con- 
stable, especially during his Hebridean tour of 
1814, and his Continental one of 1815, and 
prompted and enforced the idea of trying other 
booksellers from time to time, instead of ad- 
hering to Constable, merely for the selfish pur- 
poses,— first, of facilitating the immediate dis- 
count of bills; secondly, of further perplexing 
Scott’s affairs, the entire disentanglement of 
which would have been, as he fancied, prejudi- 
cial to his own personal importance.” 

It appears to us that Mr. Lockhart could 
hardly be correct in this statement, without 
seriously implicating Sir Walter Scott, who 
readily adopted, and warily acted upon these 
suggestions. His immediate negociations with 
Murray and Blackwood were the result ; and 
these were conducted in the true spirit of 
trade. And they turned out well too; for not 
only was the present speculation very profit- 
able, but it led to the obtaining of far more 
advantageous terms from Constable when he 
was returned to, and future works issued from 
his press. Indeed, this is demonstrated by 
Mr. L. himself; for he observes : 

*¢ How sharply the unseen parent watched 
this first negociation of his “ Jedediah Cleish- 
botham,” will appear from cne of his letters : 


“ To Mr. John Ballantyne, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 
*« Abbotsford, April 29, 1816. 

*¢¢ Dear John,—James has made one or two 
important mistakes in the bargain with Murray 
and Blackwood. Briefly as follows: —Istly. 
Having only authority from me to promise 
6000 copies, he proposes they shall have the 
copyright for ever. I will see their noses cheese 
first. Qdly. He proposes I shall have twelve 
months’ bills—I have always got six. How- 
ever, I would not stand on that. 3dly. He 
talks of volumes being put into the publishers’ 
hands to consider and decide on. No such 
thing; a bare perusal at St. John’s Street * 
only. Then for omissions — It is not stipu- 
lated that we supply the paper and print of 
successive editions. ‘This must be nailed, and 
not left to understanding; secondly, I will 
have London bills as well as Blackwood's. If 
they agree to these conditions, good and well. 
If they demur, Constable must be instantly 
tried, giving half to the Longmans, and we 
drawing on them for that moiety, or Constable 
lodging their bill in our hands. You will un- 
derstand it is a four-volume touch—a work 
totally different in style and structure from the 


* James Ballantyne’s dwelling house was in this street, 
adjoining the Cangongate of Edinburgh. 
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others —a new cast, in short, of the net which 
has hitherto made miraculous draughts. [ do 
not limit yon to terms, because I think you 
will make them better than I can do. But he 
must do more than others, since he will not or 
cannot print with us. For every point but 
that, I would rather deal with Constable than 
any one; he has always shewn himself spirited, 
judicious, and liberal. Blackwood must be 
brought to the point instantly ; and whenever 
he demurs, Constable must be treated with, for 
there is no use in suffering the thing to be 
blown on. At the same time, you need not 
conceal from him that there were some pro- 
posals elsewhere; but you may add, with 
truth, I would rather close with him. Yours 
truly, W.S. 

“* P.S, I think Constable should jump at 
this affair, for I believe the work will be very 
popular.’ ”’* 

If John Ballantyne, therefore, acted a cunning 
and worldly part, what can we say of his principal 
and ally? At this date, a very characteristic 
letter appears about Blackwood, who, it seems, 
had offered some suggestions for altering the 
conclusion of the ‘* Black Dwarf ;” on which 
we are told: 

“ He did both know and appreciate Black- 
wood better in after times; but, in 1816, when 
this plain-spoken communication reached him, 
the name was little more than a name, and 
his answer to the most solemn of go-betweens 
was in these terms, which I sincerely wish I 
could tell how Signor Aldiborontiphoscophornio 
translated into any dialect submissible to 
Blackwood’s apprehension. 

“ Dear James,—I received Blackwood's im- 
pudent letter. G— d— his soul! Tell him 
and his coadjutor, that I belong to the Black 
Hussars of Literature, who neither give nor 
receive criticism. Ill be cursed but this is the 
most impudent proposal that ever was made. 

ih 

In a letter to Murray, Scott solemnly denies 
being the author of the Tales. On 18th Dec. 
1816, he writes: — 

** My dear Sir,—I give you heartily joy of 
the success of the Tales, although I do not claim 


* A later bookseller sketch may amuse our readers. 
Anno 1818, Mr. L. says of an entertainment at John 
Ballantyne’s: ‘* It was at one of those ‘Trinity dinners 
this summer, that I first saw Constable. Being struck 
with his appearance, | asked Scott who he was, and he 
told me, expressing some surprise that any body should 
have lived a winter or two in Edinburgh without know- 
ing, by sight at least, a citizen whose name was so fami- 
liar to the world, I happened to say, that I had not been 
prepared to find the great bookseller a man of such gentle- 
manlike and even distinguished bearing. Scott smiled, 
and d, ‘ Ay, Constable is indeed a grand-looking 
chield. He puts me in mind of Fielding’s apology for 
Lady Booby; to wit, that Joseph Andrews had an air 
which, to those who had not seen many noblemen, would 
give an idea of nobility.’ I had not, in those days, been 
much initiated in the private jokes of what is called, by 
way of excellence, the trade, and was puzzled when Scott, 
in the course of the dinner, said to Constable, ¢ Will your 
czarish majesty do me the honour to take a glass of cham- 
pagne? l asked the master of the feast for an explana- 
tion, © Oh! said he, ‘ are you so n as not to know 
that Constable long since dubbed himself ‘ The Czar of 

luscovy;’ John Murray, * The Emperor of the West;’ 
and Longman and his string of partners, ‘ The Divan?’ 

And what title,’ I asked, ‘has Mr. John Ballantyne 
himself found in this new almanack imperial?’ ‘ Let 
that flee stick fast to the wa’,’ quoth Johnny; ‘ when I 
Set up for bookseller, the Crafty christened me ‘ The 
Dey of Algiers;’ but he now considers me as next thing 
to dethroned.’ He added: ‘ His majesty the autocrat is 
too fond of these nicknames. One day, a partner of the 
house of Longman was dining with him in the country, 
to settle an important piece of business, about which 
there occurred a good deal of difficulty. ‘ What fine 
swans you have in your pond there,’ said the Londoner, 
by way of parenthesis. ‘ Swans!’ cried Constable, « they 
are only geese, man. There are just five of them, if you 
please to observe; and their names are Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown,’ This skit cost the Crafty a 
good bargain.” [We do not think this is a true version 
of the story. —Hd. Le G] 








that paternal interest in them which my friends ; 
do me the credit to assign me. I assure you I 

have never read a volume of them until they | 
were printed, and can only join with the rest of. 
the world, in applauding the true and striking | 
portraits which they present of old Scottish | 
manners. I do not expect implicit reliance to) 
be placed on my disavowal, because I know 

very well that he who is disposed not to own a! 
work must necessarily deny it, and that other-| 
wise his secret would be at the mercy of all} 
who choose to ask the question, since silence in 

such a case must always pass for consent, or | 
rather assent. But I have a mode of convincing | 
you that I am perfectly serious in my denial —_ 
pretty similar to that by which Solomon dis- 

tinguished the fictitious from the real mother— 
and that is, by reviewing the work, which I 
take to be an operation equal to that of quar- 
tering the child. But this is only on condition 
I can have Mr. Erskine’s assistance, who ad- 
mires the work greatly more than I do, though 
I think the painting of the second tale both 
true and powerful. I knew Old Mortality very 





well; his name was Paterson, but few knew | 
him otherwise than by his nickname. The first | 
tale is not very original in its concoction, and 
lame and impotent in its conclusion.” | 

Upon which Mr. L. remarks — | 

“Since I have mentioned this reviewal, I | 
may as well, to avoid recurrence to it, express | 
here my conviction, that Erskine, not Scott, | 
was the author of the critical estimate of the | 
Waverley novels which it embraces—although, 
for the purpose of mystification, Scott had taken 
the trouble to transcribe the paragraphs in 
which that estimate is contained. At the same} 
time I cannot but add, that had Scott really 
been the sole author of this reviewal, he need 
not have incurred the severe censure which has 
been applied to his supposed conduct in the 
matter. After all, his judgment of his own | 
works must have been allowed to be not above, 
but very far under the mark; and the whole | 
affair would, 1 think, have been considered, by 
every candid person, exactly as the letter about 
Solomon and the rival mothers was by Murray, 
Gifford, and ‘ the four o’clock visitors’ of Al- 
bemarle Street, as a good joke. A better joke, 
certainly, than the allusion to the report of 
Thomas Scott being the real author of Waver- 
ley, at the close of the article, was never 
penned ; and I think it includes a confession 
over which a misanthrope might have chuckled. 
‘We intended here to conclude this long 
article, when a strong report reached us of 
certain Transatlantic confessions, which, if 
genuine (though of this we know nothing), 
assign a different author to these volumes than 
the party suspected by our Scottish correspond- 
ents. Yet a critic may be excused seizing upon 
the nearest suspicious person, on the principle 
happily expressed by Claverhouse, in a letter to 
the Earl of Linlithgow. He had been, it seems, 
in search of a gifted weaver, who used to hold 
forth at conventicles: ‘ I sent for the webster 
(weaver); they brought in his brother for him: 
though he, may be, cannot preach like his 
brother, I doubt not but he is as well-principled 
as he, wherefore I thought it would be no great 
fault to give him the trouble to go to jail with 
the rest !?” 

Out of his literary career Scott, at this epoch, 
made an application to be created a Baron of 
Exchequer, but the matter fell to the ground. 
In the mean time the large sums he received 
for his novels, enabled him (as we have stated) 
to add eke to eke to Abbotsford; but in the 
autumn of 1817 he was visited by one of those 
severe and dangerous disorders to which he was 
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periodically liable. The following touches on 
both points. 
** He was now master of all these haunts of 
‘ True Thomas,’ and of the whole ground of 
the battle of Melrose, from Skirmish-Field to 
Turn-again. His enjoyment of the new ter- 
ritories was, however, interrupted by various 
returns of his cramp, and the depression of 
spirit which always attended, in his case, the 
use of opium,— the only medicine that seemed 
to have power over the disease. It was while 
struggling with such languor, on one lovely 
evening of this autumn, that he composed the 
following beautiful verses. They mark the 
very spot of their birth—namely, the then 
naked height overhanging the northern side of 
the Cauldshiels Loch, from which Melrose 
Abbey to the eastward, and the hills of Ettrick 
and Yarrow to the west, are now visible over a 
wide range of rich woodland,—all the work of 
the poet’s hand :— 
* The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill 
In Ettrick’s vale is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush and still— 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 
Though yr - with her richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s shore. 


With listless look along the plain 
I see T weed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree,— 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me? 


Alas, the warp'd and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye! 
The harp of strained and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply ! 
To aching _ each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill.’” 
[Conclusion next week.] 

Central Society of Education. First Publi- 
cation. 12mo. pp. 414. London, 1837. 
Taylor and Walton. 

Supremacy of mind, in any of our country- 

men, is a common source of national boast. 

This is as it should be. Such pride is healthy ; 

the object of it is lofty; and the spirit in 

which it is evinced, gives warrant that the ap- 
preciation of intellect is alive and stirring. te 
is the national homage to mind. On the other 
hand, to be a native of an intelligent country, 
is a passport to respect. The higher the 
standard of the national mind, the greater is 
the honour which is reflected on all who live 
under its institutions, or hold the reins of go- 
vernment. The monarchy of Prussia has tried 
the experiment of an organised system of edu- 
cation, and is flourishing in this its enlightened 
policy. Information there has bred no discon- 
tent. The happiness of the people, at least as 
yet, has gone hand in hand with their know. 
ledge. Whatever protection or instruction is 
given to a people by its institutions, is inva. 
riably regained from increased security, and 
repaid by the sincerity of the people’s attach. 
ment. In ruling the ignorant, and in driving 
the bullock, the honour is pretty much the 
same. The goad is the sole executive. We 
should not feel greatly proud to occupy the 
throne of the Queen of Otaheite, or to succeed 
his majesty the King of the Cannibal Islands. 

From the intelligence of the people, the true 

dignity of the crown is derived. Far be from 

us, however, the discussion of political ques- 
tions; further still, a tone of presumption. 

We speak only as men to whom the literature 

of our country is dear ; whom a life of literary 

experience has made somewhat well acquainted 
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‘with the delights and the resources which the 
lettered man alone has for his refuge. Know- 
ing, as we do, that literature can lend a balm, 
which, like oil on the waters, spreads over the 
rough harassments of life; how often it quiets 
the tossing to and fro of the sick-bed, combats 
sorrow, and animates despondency ; aware, too, 
that literature will often turn aright the per- 
verted, prick up the indolent, or at least keep 
him out of harm’s way ; that it tends to exalt 
many, and to amuse more ; surely, with such 
impressions as these at home in our hearts, we 
pass not the boundaries of our own peculiar 
province in venturing to plead for opening 
these fountains of delight to all, which we our- 
selves know to be such genuine sources of grati- 
fication and enlightenment. We cannot refrain 
from repeating the expression of our earnest 
trust, that the present reign will become en- 
twined with the intellectual sympathies of the 
country, by fostering the spirit which has been 
hitherto eager to instruct the people, but more 
directly by concentrating the present detached 
efforts into a regular national system. Strange, 
indeed, does it seem that, while there exists an 
anxious craving for knowledge on the part of 
the people, and a willingness on the part of the 
government, responding to this universal appe- 
tite, yet, that no public demonstration should 
be made for realising any thing of the kind. 
All agree, either by their expressed opinion, or 
by their silence, that it ought to be done, yet 
nobody does it. Lord Brougham, the early 
friend and sedulous advocate of popular edu- 
cation, has the satisfaction to know that, 
through his unwearied activity, the principle 
has been carried; but the practice is yet but 
partial, and still stands in need of public sanc- 
tion and regular organisation. The latent, 
or rather the glaring cause why no national 
system has been adopted by public authority, is 
owing to the divisions which obtain among the 
«professed friends of education. Its best in- 
terests are thus distracted, and the main object 
of a national system is sacrificed. Without 
entering into detail, we may broadly state the 
essential question at issue to be, whether mo- 
rality is to be taught as wholly, or partially, 
dependent on religion? The one system is 
connected with the established church, the 
other is carried on upon wider principles, and 
with popular views. Education has, alas! be. 
come a party question. So long as men busy 
themselves in ringing the changes on Bell and 
Lancaster, that unity of purpose will be want- 
ing which can alone hope to gain the entire 
confidence of the public mind. The choice of 
the nation is embarrassed between the two 
systems. If this contention were only a present 
evil, or of itself at all likely to terminate, 
we would be the first to say, let these partisans 
stimulate each other by their rival efforts ; let 
them fight it out, and then let the country have 
the benefit of that system which proves itself 
to be the best. But something more than 
this is required. It is now high time to 
ask, to what must the progress of education, 
as now carried on, necessarily lead. Within 
the same country two principles of education 
are at work, in direct hostility to each other. 
This feeling loses none of its acrimony from 
the close approximation of the two systems. 
How far the points of difference are at all 
essential to general education, we do not take 
upon ourselves to decide ; but, unquestionably, a 
national blessing is thus being perverted into a 
national curse. ‘The heritage we are leaving isa 
heritage of dissention. The time for concilia- 
tion is childhood ; but it appears that we prefer 
to arm posterity for the contest, rather than 





to do away with the necessity of contending | 
at all. Surely, this has neither the foresight of 


the want of it; or is the mere reaction of 
parental disappointment, from having expected 


sound policy, nor the benevolence of philan-| more than it ever pretended to bestow. We 
thropy. The dictates of such would say, ‘‘ We agree with the hint of Dr. Syntax, and do not 
are brothers, we are brothers; let us not sow | look to receive what we have no reason to ask. 


the seeds of internal discord from generation | 
to generation. Let us cease to split straws ; at 


** Go to Homer, if you will, 
And see if he’ll discount your bill.” 


least, let us not use them for fuel to light up the! Probably not. But a man is a fool who goes 


fires of perpetual contention for our children’s | 
children.”’? Having thrown out these few general 
remarks, we proceed to observe upon the book 
before us. It is published under the auspices 
of the Central Society of Education, and con- 
tains much information. ‘The reader is made 
acquainted with the progress and prospects of 
education, both in ourown and in all other coun- 
tries, where efforts are making for the general 
instruction of the human race. The working 
of the various systems are distinctly set forth, 
and their peculiar principles are discussed with 
great acuteness, by those who are, unquestion- 
ably, conversant with the bearings of their 
several subjects. There is, however, one point 
upon which all these writers draw together, 
which savours strongly of partiality and a 
warped judgment, if not of a lurking desire 
to mislead, as well as to inform. No opportu- 
nity is let slip of making a side-hit at the 
present systems of education at our public 
schools, or at Oxford, or the schools under the 
surveillance of the church ; for instance— 

** Proceeding onwards in intellectual educa- 
tion, it may be worthy of consideration, 





whether the learned languages are, at this 


to him, or sends his son to him, for that pur- 
pose. Classical learning may not be of direct 
and immediate utility; but, if it be worth 
while to imbue the mind with liberal and en- 
larged views of human nature; if the habits 
of thought of the most refined and tasteful 
people are worthy our familiarity ; or if the 
purest models of style and diction are deserving 
of imitation, this outcry against Greek is in- 
deed very silly. 

The following is, also, a party statement. 
Such blemishes spot the book with too great 
frequency. 

“The central school of the National School 
Society resembles, in the mode in which in- 
struction is conveyed, that of the British and 
Foreign School Society, but the quantity of 
knowledge imparted is much more restricted ; 
the greater proportion of the time being occupied 
in giving instruction in the doctrines of the 
church of England. The mode in which the 
children practise spelling is in a measure good ; 
as they mention the letters of which a word is 
composed, they write them down upon their 
slates, and thus learn to spell in writing. The 
words are, however, taken singly, as they are 


moment, effectually attained; not whether a| found in most spelling-books, and not as parts 


few persons are distinguished as scholars at | of a sentence. 


If the children wrote passages, 


the universities, but whether the mass, who| with the sense of which they had previously 
are spending fourteen of the best years of their | become acquainted, they would probably attach 
lives upon the classics, do, after that period has | an appropriate meaning to each word, which, 
elapsed, obtain such a knowledge of them as to | as unconnected sounds, it is not probable that 
appreciate the most valuable of their contents, |they can do. Although the two societies differ 
or even obtain the power of reading them with | in some respects, neither the one nor the other 
tolerable facility, so as to be able to take up | have contemplated carrying education beyond 


a work and peruse it with satisfaction to them. | literary instruction. 


How small a branch this 


selves. Such can hardly be affirmed to be the | is of the subject, all who are at all conversant 
case ; and if such is not, may it not be doubted | with it well know. In neither of the schools 


whether instruction in the Latin and Greek 
languages is imparted in the best manner. 
Greek is often (although the practice is falling 
gradually into desuetude) learned through the 
medium of the Latin,—an unknown, through 
the medium of an imperfectly known language. 
Again, the authors first read are, for the most 
part, poets: it may be worthy of consideration 
whether such should be the case. A prejudice 
against the use of the classics in education has 
of late been gaining ground, proceeding, it is 
considered, in great measure, from the indis- 
criminating and exclusive devotion which has 
been paid to them.” 

Now here are three cavils in a lump. First, 
it is objected that, although some few turn out 
good Greek scholars at the universities, the 
mass donot. From the little we know of hu. 
man nature or the human mind, we are dis- 
posed to think that the same result will follow, 
whether Greek is to be taught, or the art of 
making breeches, watches, or tea-kettles ; the 
few will do it well, the many will not. But 
the fault must be shewn to lie at the school 
doors. It is questioned whether the authors 
first read ought to be poets. This is needless : 
the first Greek books put into the hands of the 
schoolboy are either the Gospels or Xenophon. 
Again, a prejudice against classical education 
is said to be gaining ground. ‘This is incor- 
rect: the public schools are brim full; the col- 
leges overtiow. 

The prejudice against classical literature ex- 
ists only in the minds of those who have felt 





can we discover any arrangements for connect- 
ing the knowledge acquired with the probable 
pursuits of life; any system adopted for the 
formation of habits of patient industry ; any 
instruction in a useful art, which may minister 
to domestic comfort, while it increases the 
small modicum of a labourer’s means of sup- 
port; or any systematic plan adopted for the 
formation of habits of virtue.” we 
This is very unfairly written. The time is 
first said to be wasted in teaching the doctrines 
of the church of England; and then it is de- 
nied that any systematic plan is adopted for 
the formation of the habits of virtue. The 
fact is, that not the doctrines of the church of 
England, but the duties of Christianity are 
taught. This is sought to be slurred over by 
a sneer at the doctrines, and then it is followed 
up by the direct charge, that “ no systematic 
plan is adopted for the formation of the habits 
of virtue.” This is altogether unbecoming the 
professed liberality of the book. All that the 
friends of Christian instruction need to urge 
is, We seek to teach the habits of virtue after 
the best model, and on the most secure basis 
we have. If the Gospel can give us no hopes 
of success, no other foundation can. 
The subjoiried facts are far better worthy of 
notice, and much more calculated to advance 
the interests of the cause of national education, 
than any carping comments of rival systems. 
“It will be highly gratifying to the ad- 
vocates for efficient education, to see in how 
remarkable a degree the conclusions draw 
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fact in our own country, where, with all its anes ane os 

imperfections and deficiencies, we must believe = outcast though he be 

that the proportionate number of well-educated | ee where oe ~- of his childhood smiled, 
; it is in Fr: i And the country of the free. 

eS much greater than it is in France.| — pourthe hope of Heaven o’er his desert-wild, 

We have seen that the proportion borne by | For what home on earth has he? 

the well educated to the other three classes of Light for the cliffs of Greece! 

the accused in that country was, on the aver-| Light for that trampled clime ! 

age of seven years, 227 to 9773. In Scotland, | 

that proportion, in 1836, was 188 to 9812; | 


Where the wrath of the Spoiler refused to cease 
Ere it wrecked the boast of time,— 

while in England, the proportion was no more 

than 91 to 9909. 


from the French returns are confirmed by the | Lift high the lamp that never fails’ 
| 


See ! the Moslem hath dealt the gift of peace. 
Grudge ye your boon sublime? 

Light on the Hindoo shed! 
On the maddening idol-train ; 

a? The flame of the Suttee is dire and red, 
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| s, And the Fakir faints with pain ; 
| E32 RS = i. And the dying moan on their cheerless bed, 
| 3 s232-2 is By the Ganges laved in vain. | 
} 8 joe a Ligne for the Persian sky! 
13 5 _ ‘ bey Sophi’s wisdom fades, 
|\2lS8aregqnm | And the pearls of Ormus are poor to buy 
| Ez Pl 3 3 = |& Armour when Death invades ; 
ze = a Hark ! hark! to the sainted martyr’s sigh 
wef. From Ararat’s mournful shades. 
| 3 | She oo ee Light for the Burman vales ! 
| = as) S525 /. ‘or the islands of the sea! 
#e oeaaa- " is For the land where the slave-ship fills its sails 
| & |O& = With sighs of agony ! 
etc =F And her kidnapped babes the mother wails, 
613? Reon 2 = ’Neath the lone banana-tree. 
#/f&sSGan 8 ig Light for the ancient race 
{GHiggmon Pe from Zion’s rest ! 
a er CS omeless they roam from place to place 
| sons: _— Benighted and opprest ; F 
j S2:Fse; They shudder at Sinai’s fearful base,— 
Se -8 : Guide them to Calvary’s breast. 
Fs:=gys : y 
3. 3 Ess: Light for the darkened earth ! 
33 Foot: red 
#E i558: _Long midnight fleets away, 
<2 ESE The Gospel day-star springs to birth, 
sy zy £2z Whose bright, prelusive ray 
§ Colt] Shall glow, till a glorious morning brings 
| ORS Pee gic ig bring: 
. es a Ss Eternity’s cloudless day.” 
| Bere 258 We must say, that every volume we receive 
52° 26a | across the Atlantic, impresses us with a most 





——— favourable idea of the morals and intellect of 
Of the 55 educated persons accused in Scot- | woman in America. 
land, 41 were convicted, viz. 15 for common 
assaults, 15 for simple thefts, 2 for frauds, 3 
for forgery, 1 for snbornation of perjury, 2 for 
housebreaking, 1 for a nameless offence, 2 
for other slight offences. The punishments ‘ ‘ 
awarded were as follows : London, 1837. Colburn. 
" we Wiru all the usual appurtenances of a modern 
Fined and discharged steeeeesesereeserecseess J] a 
Imprisoned ] month and under «..:......00..+6 3 |book, portraits, maps, plans, and sketches on 
———— above 1 and not exceeding 2months # | stone, these volumes hardly aim at more than 
rs ibis 5 | amusing an idle—we might say avery idle—hour 








Wanderings in Greece. By George Cochrane, 
Esq., Knight of the Royal Greek Military 
Order of the Saviour, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





—_————_ 1D cccece 3 ° . ® 

Outlawed +.2--ssereeeeeeeeseeeeeee Pe aaa -.. 9 |of the reader. ‘They contain, in fact, the chit- 

Transported om H pean teagan : chat of Athens, the fashionable news of its court, 
ae mina DINIINISESS! gj and notes of a few pleasant excursions into va- 


— | rious parts—receptions, balls, sketches of indivi- 
41 | duals, &c. &c.; and the whole dashed with certain 
The papers on the industrial schools for the| political opinions, the results of a scheme for 
peasantry, and on the education of the senses, | establishing steam-navigation between England 
as exhibited in the instruction of the blind,|and Greece (in which Mr. Cochrane was anti- 
and the deaf and dumb, are full of pleasing and | cipated by the French government), and an- 
practical information. We must not omit to} other project for colonising Greece, sv as, in 
specify, that intelligence and research charac-| twenty-five years, to give it a population ade- 
terise the observations on the treatment of | quate to its defence against all comers. 
juvenile offenders. The friends of education | Such being the general features of this pub- 
should possess the book, were it only for the | lication, we need not observe that it offers little 
Statistical facts which are collected; as such|for us to extract. The author, during the pe- 
evidence is the demonstration of what educa- | riod of his sojourn and travels, having seen and 
tion is worth. heard more of fights than of science, more of 
—- << | levees than of antiquities, and more of politics 
Zinzendorff, and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H.| than of the fine arts, has not produced much 
Sigourney. 2d edition. New York, 1837.| for literary lucubration. We will, however, 
Leavitt, Lord, and Co. |copy out some passages, as illustrations of na- 
THE nature of this volume is essentially femi-| tional manners and of his ‘style, and leave the 
nine. We use the term in its highest accepta- | rest to the perusal er imagination of our 
tion, and as its highest praise. Tender in its | readers. The following -curious anecdote is 
affections, enthusiastic in its religious feelings, | told of the Greek General Karaiskaki (1826), 
gentle and yet elevated—such are the charac-| one of the best and brave st of the leaders of 
teristics of the present work. Witness the | the revolution, who came to visit Lord Cochrane 
following poem. | on board his ship :— 
_ «Let there be Light.’—A Mission Hymn. | * Among his followers ‘was an orderly, who 
Light for the dreary vales ,attended him every whee, and of whom I 
>t ice-bound Labrador ! must pause to give a brie f account. ‘This or- 











man’s attire, and partly in female. She had 
been taken prisoner by Karaiskaki at Trip- 
politza, when that city fell into the hands of 
the Turks; and Karaiskaki became attached 
to her, and she to him. She watched him 
night and day. She carried over her shoulder 
a light Greek musket, and in her girdle a brace 
of pistols and an ataghan, Her countenance 
was very pleasing, but possessing more of the 
Turkish than the Greek character. Her face 


}was rather round than oval; she had a per- 


fectly straight nose, dark eyes and eyebrows, 
and a complexion not at all dark, but of a 
healthy and beautiful white and red. Her 
hair was dark auburn, and was plaited, and 
part of it wound round a Greek red cap with a 
blue tassel. She wore white cotton trousers, 
with a white sheep-skin jacket, coming down 
to her waist only, which latter was encircled 
with a red leathern girdle, as I have said be- 
fore, containing arms. Her manners were very 
mild and unobtrusive, and, when noticed by us 
strangers, she cast down her eyes with a very 
becoming and attractive modesty. The con- 
duct of this woman offered a fine specimen of 
what female attachment is capable of effecting. 
No danger, however great, kept her from the 
field ; and, although she did not fight, still she 
was regardless of her life while following her 
lord. At the hour of two, the general and his 
staff signified their wish to depart; mutual ex. 
pressions of good will were accordingly inter- 
changed. The orderly then came up to the 
general, received his commands with every 
mark of respect, and preceded him into the 
boat. The following day the admiral went on 
shore to visit General Karaiskaki, having pre- 
viously sent to apprise the general of his com- 
ing. He was accompanied only by Mr. Masson 
and myself. Having entered the boat, the 
Greek youths dipped their oars, and in a few 
minutes we were landed on a little neck of 
land, running out into the sea, about a hun- 
dred yards from which was the tent of the 
general. Upon the admiral’s arriving within 
twenty yards, the Greek band struck up an air, 
of what kind I could not make out. The band 
was not a very ambitious one, being composed 
of two drums and three fifes only. But these 
made up in noise for what they wanted in 
number. The tent was large enough to con- 
tain twenty persons, and was made of white 
canvass. The general came out, with several 
of the Capitani, who had assembled to receive 
Lord Cochrane, and then returned with him 
into the tent. Three rush chairs were placed 
for us, upon which we sat. The general sat 
upon a rug, after the Turkish style, about two 
yards from the admiral; to the right of the 
general was the orderly I have before spoken 
of, who was seated in the same position as the 
general. It appeared that, in the general’s 
tent, she exercised that prerogative which her 
beauty and attachment had acquired for her ; 
there she was evidently second in command.” 

Mainote justice is singularly exhibited in the 
following :— 

** A Mainote had just been cited before the 
attorney-general, for killing a man in his pro- 
vince. ‘he man frankly acknowledged the 
affair, and said, that his reason for the act was, 
that the deceased had killed one of his relas 
tions ; that through the death of his relative 
his clan had been reduced to thirty-five ; and 
that the clan of the deceased, a rival one, was 
thirty-six in number ; he, therefore, killed the 
man in question solely with the view of redu- 
cing the antagonist clan to the same number as 
hisown! ‘The province in which this occur- 





Wi.ere the frost-king breathes on the sli y sail: “ 
Till the mariner “<hosemen ——* derly was a Turkish woma 0, dressed partly in 


red is called Maina, the most southern of the 
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Morea, and a country so rude and barbarous, 
that the ‘Turks could never subjugate it; nor 
did they make many attempts to thatend. At 
every two or three miles there are small forti- 
fications of houses, and, like the barons of old, 
the inhabitants carry on a atory warfare, 
when the ire of the clan is raised by any insult 
offered by a neighbouring one.” 

The sporting in Greece is sué generis; and 
leeches, it seems, are an important article in 
the trade of the country. Thus, our author 
tells us— 

“ There are four very good seasons of the 
year for shooting in Greece: in the month of 
April the pigeons remain about three weeks ; 
the quails then follow, and remain a month ; 
then, in September and October, come the 
partridges ; aud in the months of November 
and December, the woodcock and snipe, which 
arrive at that period in myriads. There are 
certain game laws in force, but the fees are very 
inexpensive. You take out a certificate for 
three months for a drachma and half (about 
one shilling) ; or for a year you pay three and 
a half drachmas (two shillings and sixpence). 
The gens-d'armeric are very severe if they find 
you shooting without a license; your gun is 
taken from yon, and not restored till you have 


swarm with leeches; and I have no doubt that, | peasant), his wife always accompanied him. 
from the ten nomarchies, the government may | Through some unfortunate accident, the wife 
obtain the sum: of 6000/. a year, for the first died, and the husband was.inconsolable. Hay. 


five years.” 

Another description, illustrative of the habits 
of modern Greece, is worthy of notice. Mr. C. | 
says: — 

*€ This evening, in pursuance of my old 
habit of strolling out alone into the * highways | 
and byways’ of the city and suburbs, in search 
of information and adventure, I fell in with an 
occurrence worth relating. In passing through | 
one of the small streets, my attention was ate| 
tracted by the sound of music, and having en-| 
tered a little hovel whence it issued, I saw 
several people, of both sexes, celebrating a mar- 
riage, in which I observed that no garland was 
employed. Now, the garland is always placed | 
upon the bride’s head, at a regular and orthodox | 
wedding ; I was, therefore, induced to inquire 
into the circumstances. They presently ex- 
plained themselves, however, as follows: after 
I had been there a little while, without any 
body objecting to my presence, but the con- 
trary, a mati got up, personating the priest, 
and addressed the assembled party to the fol- 
lowing effect: —‘ Here are two young folks 
who wish to be married without the garland. 








paid the fine, which is about 100 drachmas—- 
nearly 4/, sterling. The cheapness of the 
license, one would almost think, would occa- 
sion so many sportsmen, that the game would 
sensibly diminish, until it almost disappeared ; 
but such is not the case. In the interior of the 
country there are but few inhabitants, and the 
game enjoys an undisturbed repose. Partridges 
and hares are found all over Greece, and phea- 
sants are found in great numbers in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Missolonghi, and at Zeitouni ; and 
in Negropont and the frontiers, the wild boar 
and deer are numerous. The other game men- 
tiorfed is only transient, and they come in such 
flocks that they never appear to diminish. The 


{opinion being relative to the time the marriage 


‘off with mirth and jollity.” 


What is your wish and pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen ? Have you any objection thereto?’ 
Nobody expressed any ; the only difference of 


should last! Some said that they should be 
married for two months, others only six weeks. 
Two months were at last decided upon; the 
rings were placed on the respective fingers of 
the man and woman ; and they were duly pro- 
nounced man and wife for the space of two 
months. The music, composed of a fiddle and 
guitar, then struck up, and the evening passed 


It is facetious enough to call these “ left. 
handed marriages,” being, in fact, something 





inhabitants pickle the pigeons and the quails, 
which are eaten at breakfast. Having partaken 
of my- excellent friend’s hospitality, and the | 
evening drawing in, I bent my steps home- | 
ward, at which I arrived at the hour of nine. 
I was attracted to-the coffee-room by a new 
arrival, who was talking dreadfully loud, and 
speaking the patois of the South of France. I 
inquired of Louis, the hotel-keeper, who he 
was, and learned that he was a Frenchman, 
who had come to Athens to bid for the ex- 
clusive right of seeking leeches in the brooks of | 
Greece, and that he had that morning made the | 


| 


else —a formal dissoluteness and profligacy ; 
and it is not very clear whether the annexed 
explanation limits the practice to the parties 
mentioned, or whether it is a ceremony com- 
mon to all. 

*¢T was mentioning this circumstance the 
next morning toa friend, and he informed me 
that some time since, a colony of three hun- 
dred men and women had arrived from Cyprus, 
the inhabitants of which, being tired of living 
under the thraldom of the Turks, had come to 
Athens, and had demanded permission to lo- 
cate themselves in the town. The kingdom of 


ing buried his beloved, he erected a very hand- 
some monument to her memory, and was wont 
to go every day to mourn over her tomb; for 
he found solace in the utterance of his grief. 
One day, while he was, as usual, at the tomb, 
he observed a plant emerging from the earth 
where his wife was buried. Struck by it, an 
idea came across his mind that this plant was 
sent by his departed wife, for him to cherish. 
He, therefore, fostered it, and it soon grew to 
be very large. After some time, he reported 
the occurrence to a dervise who resided in a 
neighbouring village, and asked his advice. 
The dervise, upon hearing it, pondered some 
time, and then told him to return next day. 
The dervise then informed him, that, having 
put up prayers, he had been instructed in the 
night, by a vision, that the said plant was sent 
for his use and consolation, under his affliction 
for the loss of his beloved wife; and that he 
must take the leaves and dry them, and roll 
them up in the shape of a hollow tube, and 
that, whenever grief came over him for the 
loss of his departed, he was to take one of 
these tubes, light it at one end, and place the 
other end in his mouth; and that he must 
inhale the smoke arising from the leaves, which 
was no other than the spiritual essence of his 
departed wife. The fame of this circumstance 
spread abroad, and numbers came round the 
poor man, to hear of this phenomenon. They 
who were placed in a similar situation, en- 
treated the good man to give them a few 
leaves, and they found, or fancied, that it 
equally imparted a solace to their cares and 
difficulties. The leaves of one plant not suffi- 
cing for the increased demand, the peasant 
planted the seeds, and raised a large field, and 
many more in the process of time; and in a 
few years, by disposing of these balms of Gilead, 
he became one of the most wealthy men of 
Persia, and the sultan gave him a province to 
rule over.” 
He should have made him his pipe-bearer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. 
By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S., late Secretary to 
the Hon. Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 699. 
London, 1836. Allen and Co.; Calkin and 
Budd. 








purchase. Every body in the room were [was] | Greece being free to all the world, the govern. 
in a roar of laughter at the oddity of the man, | ment conld not refuse them admission, but on 
and, wishing to enjoy the fun, I entered. The! account of the moral habits of these modern 


PossessED of every advantage for research, 
and gifted with ability to make the best use of 
the fruits of his investigation, Mr. Auber has 


moment I entered he addressed me, and imme-|Cyprians not being precisely in accordance| here given us the first portion of an excellent 


diately began telling me all his affairs: every | with those of other well-conducted Greeks, the 


history of the wonderful empire of the East. It 


now and then taking up his knife (for he was | government had chosen to take them under its| Commences with a glance at the early annals of 


waiting for his supper), and throwing it down especial surveillance. 


on the table again, whenever he wished to give} We conclude with a tobacco story, which the 
emphasis to what he said. He informed me|author’s Greek tutor gave him as a lesson ; it 
that he had that morning purchased the mo-|is new to us, and if a moral is to be drawn 
nopoly of leeches in the province of Attica, for |from it, we should say that smoking is the 
the sum of 12,500 drachmas, and that he had | greatest solace to which a man can resort in the 
it for five years, and that he expected he should | event of losing his wife. Real Virginia, Ori- 
make a very good thing of it. Previous to | nooko, or Havannah, it is true, can hardly be 
this arrangement, a great many leech merchants | esteemed ‘‘ the spiritual essence’? of a buried 
used to come from Marseilles. ‘They would | English female; but as we grow so little tobacco 
arrive with twenty pounds in their pocket, and |in the British isles, a whiff of any of these 
in three months would, by their own labour /must be received as the best succedaneum. 
and industry, collect a sufficient quantity to | But thus runs the tale :— 

yield them a profit of 4000 franks (160/.) at} ‘* In times of old, before man had made use 
Marseilles. The government, hearing of the|of the herb tobacco, there was a Persian and 
great sums of money made by this traffic, | his wife, who were excessively attached to one 
claimed to themselves the natural advantages |another; so much so, that when the good 
avisiog from their brooks and lakes, which |man went to work in the fields (for he was a 








Hindostan and the native powers, notices the 
Portuguese settlements, and describes the ori- 
gin of the British East India Company. He 
then carries down the account in a clear and 
| perspicuous manner to the end of 1785; andthe 
| memorable party persecution of Warren Hast- 
| ings concludes the interesting narrative. 
| Scenes and Characters of Hindostan, with 
| Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma 
Roberts. Second edition. 2 vols. London, 
1837. Allen and Co. . 
WE rejoice to see this pleasant work receive its 
just reward in a second edition, No one has 
described Anglo-Indian manners with such 
tact and discrimination as Miss Roberts, and 
two new and additional chapters on Griffins 
and Indigo Planters, in the present version, 
are characteristic improvements in this intere 
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esting branch of her subject. Altogether, with 
the moderate cost of the publication, we should 
not be surprised to see its popularity increased 
rather than diminished by being more widely 
diffused ; and, consequently, that we should be 
called upon to notice a third edition. 


Sketches of Young Ladies; in which these interesting 
Members of the Animal Kingdom are classified, according to 
their several Instincts, Habits, and General Characteristics, 
by “ Quiz”; with Six Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.” Pp, 80. 
(Loudon, Chapman and Hall).— The illustrations are 
humorous and entertaining, and the letter-press sketches 
playfully satirical and amusing. About two dozen of 
= are described; such as the lazy young lady, or 
sloth; the clever young lady, or monkey; the busy 
young lady, or squirrel; the interesting young lady, or 
amb; the whimsical young lady, or butterfly; the mys- 
terious young lady, or mole: and we offer our readers 
the petting young lady, as a fair specimen of the talent 
displayed in the volume. 

“ Were we to define the petting young lady, we should 
say that she is one who loves every living thing which is 
small. The fact of being small is quite sufficient to 
guarantee her affections without any additional requisite 
whatever. So strong is this love of hers for smallness in 
any shape, that her favourite term for expressing in- 
tense admiration is the word ‘little.’ Thus, if she see 
a horse which pleases her, she instantly cries out, « What 
a dear little horse!’ although the horse be as big as a 
hay-stack ; ifa dog, ‘ What a nice little dog !’ if a house, 
‘What a sweet little house!’ Her whole language is a 
compound of diminutives. Instead of saying ‘ mouse,’ 
she says ‘ mousey;’ instead of ‘ aunt,’ ‘ aunty ;’ instead 
of ‘shoe,’ shoey.’ The petting young lady began her 
sinall existence with loving a little doll. When she was 
three years old she fell in love with a little lamb, an 
affection which lasted till the little lamb became a large 
sheep, on which act of insubordination she discarded 
him into the hands of the butcher. Her next attach- 
ment was a little dog, till the little dog became a big ong: 
on which she took a little canary and a }ittle kitten. Of 
late she has been petting a little pony, till it is ready to 
burst : and finds no delight so great as in nursing a most 
particularly small baby, belonging to the married house- 
maid, which she calls a sweet dear little thing, and half 
suffocates with hugging, at least a dozen times a day. 
ee call at the house, you will be sure to find her in tri- 

ulation about some favourite. Either her chicken has 
broken its leg, or her spaniel has shattered his constitu- 
tion by tumbling off her lap upon the rug; or her pet 
pig has been slaughtered for salting ; or her canary has 
been killed by the cat. It is — ey what a host 
of troubles she has; you would fancy her the mother of" | 
adozen children at least. And yet, with all this exces- | 
sive love for animals, a hundred to one but she is un- 
kind towards her younger sisters, if she have any. Her 
selfishness knows no bounds. She is always appropri- 
ating. When you call, take care how you lead the con- 
versation to zoolo, She will be sure to coax you for 
alittle Chinese pig, or a little Andalusian cat, or a little 
Mexican dog, the uglier the better. A much cheaper } 
way of gaining her regard is to kiss severally each and all ; 
of her pets in regular rotation, This will be sure to} 
please her, and when you go away, she may, perhaps, 
eulogistically say of you, if you are particularly lucky, , 
‘ What a nice little man !’” i 


The Naturalist's Library, by Sir W. Jardine: Vol. V. 


jhave found some considerable river entering 


cipal heights. I wished much to have examined 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. ‘ Cadong,’ which, according to the natives, is a 

(Major Mitchell's Report concluded. } large piece of water on the coast, westward of 

“ Wen we gained the head of a small|Cape Otway. ‘This receives, as they said, 
ravine falling towards the principal river rising | several small rivers which I saw flowing south- 
in the Grampians, we found firmer ground ;| ward, over the plains from the Australian Py- 
and our progress was much better, although | renees, a group of very fine forest hills of con- 
still occasionally impeded by the soft and| siderable height, eastward of the Grampians. 
boggy state of the earth. The river, which | From one of these, I observed the eastern shore 
I named the ‘ Glenelg,’ flows first westward, | ofa piece of water, in the direction indicated by 
and then southward, entering the sea at the|the natives. The country on that coast gene- 
deepest part of the bay between Cape North-| rally, is low, and almost swampy, but the soil is 
umberland and Cape Bridgewater. I explored | rich, and the climate being sufficiently moist, 
the last fifty miles of its course in the boats, | and water abundant, it appears better adapted 
having left Mr. Stapylton with a dépét, for I | for agriculture on an extensive scale, than any 
had great reason to hope that it led to some | other part of New South Wales. The soil con- 
important estuary ; the average width was one | sists chiefly of decomposed trap or limestone, — 
hundred yards, the mean depth four fathoms.|these being the rocks immediately below it. 
In this I was, however, disappointed, for the|‘The whole of the coast country eastward of 
river terminated in a shallow basin within the Cape Nelson is of volcanic formation, as 
sand hummocks of the coast, the outlet being | many interesting geological phenomena attest ; 
between two low rocky heads, but choked up| amongst others, an extinct volcano — I 
with the sands of the beach. In the higher! named ‘Mount Napier’) is not the least re- 
part of the Glenelg, the rock over which it} markable, having an open crater, and being 
flows is granite; but after it passes through a | surrounded with ashes and scoriz to the distance 
ridge of primitive sand-stone, covered with | of two miles around its base. From the fresh 
forests of iron bark (and which forms there a| appearance of the lava at the summit, I thought 
kind of coast range), the banks consist wholly | it might have been in activity within the 
of a secondary limestone. The soft state of the memory of man, but I could not find any allu- 
earth had rendered our progress by land almost | sion to fire in the aboriginal name (Murrowan). 
hopeless, when I launched the boats on the| We encountered much soft ground near Mount 
Glenelg ; but, on quitting that river with the | Napier and by the time the party attained the 
party, I succeeded in re-crossing the iron-bark | southern extremity of the Grampians—most of 
range with the drays, by following up a tri-| the cattle were exhausted—one poor animal died 
butary flowing to the Glenelg from the east-,in the shafts. Some weeks of repose were ab- 
ward. ‘he difficulty of this movement was|solutely necessary, and this our stock would not 
much increased by numerous swampy creeks | admit of ; on the contrary, I could only hope 
and swamps which we had to cross. The| that they would last to the end of the journey, 
eastern part of that range is highest; and on|by allowing the men a very reduced ration. 
the higher parts, where the basis of the soil is! Having some spare cattle, I decided on proceed- 
trap-rock, the enormous growth and thickness | ing in advance with a light party, and a month’s 
lof the trees presented a new impediment to the | provision, leaving the rest to refresh for two 
! progress of our drays, the fallen timber covering | weeks, with a party under Mr. Stapylton, whom 
|so much of the surface. The trees, consisting | I provided with two months?’ provisions, that he 
,of stringy bark and blue gum, were many of | might, at the end of two weeks, follow my track 
| them six feet, and some as much as eight feet | at leisure, throngh Australia Felix. I hoped, 
jin diameter. Beyond this range, which ter-| by proceeding faster, to survey and reconnoitre 
/minates in Cape Bridgewater, I expected ot country with more freedom, and also to reach 
the colony in time to send back a supply of pro- 

the sea at Portland Bay; I found only, how-| vision to meet Mr. Stapylton on the banks of 
ever, three small rivers, which I named the|the Hume. My route homeward from the 
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Foreign Butterflies, by James Duncan. (Edinburgh, } * Turry,” the ‘ Fitzroy,’ and the ‘ Shaw,’ en-| vicinity of the Australian Pyrenees, passed 


Lizars; London, Highley ; Dublin, Curry.)—A beautiful 


excellent introduction. ‘To sing ‘* I'd be a butterfly” is 
the voluntary induced by looking on these accurate and 
exquisite plates, which so faithtully represent the bril- 
liant hues which nature has lavished on these gay and 
lovely insects, 

The Magazine of Domestic Economy, Vol. 11. (London, 
Orr and Co.; Edinburgh, Chambers.) — A useful con- 
tinuation of a very various and generally useful work. 
Such a medley can hardly be conceived. From preparing 
sheep’s tongues to the registration of voters; from re- 
me ng corns to the dressing of meadow lands; from 
Ip salve to American blight; from the dentition of child- 
Yen to the shoeing of horses; every thing is touched on: 
= if people are not taught how to manage a hundred 
—" in domestic economy, it is no fault of the 


The Progress of Creation considered with reference to the 
poe Condition of the Earth, by Mary Roberts. Pp. 285. 
iene, Smith, Elder, and Co.)}—Miss Mary Roberts is 
: e author of several very instructive and pieasing pub- 
rey and her merit in framing these is not diminished 

— Present performance. Miss R. sticks literally and 
Teligiously to the six days of creation; but in other re- 
pete her expositions are very well written, and illus- 
pect -f be yan to be at = a source of popular 

improvem: 
youth of beth — ement, It is a very fit volume for 


Byron's Miscellanies, Vol. II. (London, Murray.) — 
With a beautiful vignette of Athens, Mr. Murray here 
Cees his pretty miniature edition of Byron. ‘ The 
poy of Minerva,” «* The Waltz,” ‘* Ode to Napoleon,” 
a ed Melodies,” «* Pulci's Morgante Maggiore,” 
‘i ¢ Prophecy of Dante,” “ The Blues,” “* The Vi- 

ion of Ju t,” and the ‘ Age of Bronze,” are all 


. ; - : l tering the bay at different points east of the| through a country of the most varied and fas- 
volume, with a portrait and 8 : a P ae : ry : 
vet apa Memoir of Lamarck, and an | anchorage. On approaching this bay, situated | cinating description, At intervals of fifty or 


on what I considered an unexplored coast, the| sixty miles, we crossed ranges of granite, 
unwonted sight of houses drew my attention, | through all of which I found passes for the 
and a vessel at anchor. I soon ascertained that| carts across the very lowest parts, reconnoi- 
Messrs. Hlenty, from Swan River, had formed | tering the ranges as far as possible, in advance. 
a whaling and farming establishment there.| ‘The districts between the different ranges, 
These gentlemen accommodated me with aj|consisted of excellent land, ree covered 
small supply of flour, althongh the supply for | with the Danthonia grass, and well-watered. 
their own establishment was nearly exhausted. | I hoped to have met with some advanced station 
Portland Bay appears to be a good anchorage | before we reached the Murrumbidgee, but al- 
in all winds, save those from the S.S.E. It is| though we did not, we were fortunate in find- 
much better sheltered from the prevailing winds |ing a way for the carts to this point, unob- 
by the Iofty promontory of Capes Bridgewater | structed by mountains or swamps. It is near 
and Nelson, than any part of Port Philip is | the station of Mr. Thompson, a gentleman who 
(which harbour I reconnoitred from Mount|has accommodated me with a supply of pro- 
Macedore on the Ist instant), and the position | visions, to be sent back to the other party to- 
of two reefs seems favourable to the formation| morrow. We reached the station the third 
of a small harbour. I still entertained hopes|day after our supply had been exhausted. I 
of finding a good port on the coast ; and should} have succeeded in working a continual chain 
have thoroughly exanzined it, for an object so} of triangles along the heights between Cape 
desirable to the valuable and extensive territory | Nelson and the banks of this river, thereby 
I had explored, but the almost impassable state \connecting my work on that coast with the 
of the ground, and omr very limited stock of|survey of the colony. I trust that the re- 
provisions, confined me to a direct line home- | sults of this expedition will prove satisfactory 
wards from Portland Bay, by which I travelled | to his majesty’s government, considering the va- 
completely round the Gi‘ampians, crossed all the | rious difficulties surmounted, and the elements 





Reatly printed in its three hi pages. 





rivers, and determined tbe position of the prin-| with which I have had to contend. Besides 
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establishing the fact of the identity of the Upper 
and Lower Darling, it has been in my power, 
under the protection of Providence, to explore 
the vast natural resources of a region more ex- 
tensive than Great Britain, equally rich in point 
of soil, and which now lies ready for the plough 
in many parts, as if specially prepared by the 
Creator for the industrious hands of English- 
men. I have much pleasure in stating that I 
have had reason to be well satisfied with the 
zeal and perseverance of Mr. Stapylton on all 
occasions. It will be seen by this report, and 
more fully by my journal, how well I could 
rely upon both. All the men of the party have 
behaved well, and are returning in safety, with 





one exception, James Taylor, who was unfor- 
tunately drowned in endeavouring to swim a) 
horse across a swampy river on the 13th inst. 
I beg leave to bring also under his excellency 
the governor’s notice, ‘ Piper,’ an aboriginal | 
native of Bathurst, who has accompanied me | 
throughout this eventful journey, and has proved 
a valuable auxiliary, as will appear in almost | 
every page of my journal.—I am, &c. | 

* T. L. Mircnett, Surveyor-General.” | 





ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. } 
Tue following papers were read at the meet- | 
ing on Saturday evening last:—On lightning | 
conductors for ships, by Mr. Roberts. On the 
theory of a single and double fluid, by Mr. 
Gassiot. The Kev. John Shillabeer presented 
one of his new arrangements of voltaic battery 
to the society, and explained its peculiarities. 
Andrew Crosse, Esq. and Lieut. Morrison, 
R.N. were elected non-resident members. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tue official circulars, appointing the meeting 
of the Association at Liverpool, on Monday, 
the llth of September (as announced in the 
Literary Gazette a fortnight ago), have been 
issued; and it is stated that the Earl of Bur- 
lington, the president elect, will take the chair 
on that evening. ‘The sections, however, will 
be formed on the preceding Saturday, at the 
library of the Atheneum, in Lord Street ; and 
reports, memoirs, apparatus, models, &c. are 
desired to be forwarded before the end of 
August. As this is absolutely necessary, for 
the sake of convenient arrangement, we trust 
the notice will meet with the attention it 
deserves. 


In a search of such great importance as the 
discovery of cual in any part of the country 
where collieries are far distant, the associates 
of coal, even those of most casual occurrence, 
are worth attending to. Salt, in various parts, 
is an associate of coal, although coals are not 
yet proved to underlie our great salt district of 
Cheshire. Basalt, or whinstone, though of com. 
mon occurrence among the elder rocks, and 
known also to overlie chalk, is so commonly 
found in our northern parts, lying in the coal- 
measures, and even upon the coal, that it must 
be considered a not infrequent associate ; and 
in the red rocks, either over or under the 
coal series, whinstone is, in Scotland, a near 
neighbour to the collieries; and, therefore, 
upon the principle of what occurs in one place 
may occur in another, the vicinity of whin- 
stone rocks in certain localities may be worth 
searching. Places which are, also, in other re- 
spects not unfavourable, will, of course, be pre- 
ferred. The vicinity of stone in Gloucestershire, 
and Thorverton, and Upton Pyne, in Devon- 
shire, may be mentioned. Mountain limestone 


and millstone grit, the common underliers of 





coal, are also within a short distance of the 
former place; and it appears, by Mr. De la 
Beche’s sections of Devonshire strata, which 
have been exhibited at the Bristol meeting of 
the British Association, and elsewhere, that the 
granite and the coal-measures may be such near 
neighbours as to lie almost in contact. With 
such deviations from the order of superposition 
as opposite sides of the eross section of the 
Devonshire cavin in the strata, present, how 
can the theory of ‘‘ must have been formed 
level on the bed of the sea, and subsequently 
elevated or depressel,’’ be applied to such in- 
explicable phenomena as in the two sides ? 
What, on the Dartmoor side, either by the 
elevation of granite, or by the sinking of the 
superincumbent rocks, could have caused all in 
the series, between granite and the coal-mea- 
sures, to disappear ? or, what could annihilate 
all those rocks which, on the opposite side, stare 
us in the face? But, to something more useful: 
by the help of this section, and the fossil ve- 
getables served up on the table, which, at the 
feast of reason and common sense, would be 
coal-measures ; and that, not merely those next 
the granite, but the whole of the coal-series, and 
the coal itself (now anthracite, or culm), may 
be, altogether, considered as “ altered rocks : ” 
and for the accuracy of this opinion, we have 
the analogy of experience on the opposite side 
of the Channel; of stone-coal, or culm, easterly, 
becoming less and less culmiferous, and, finally, 
good coal ; and why not so between the Bristol 
and English Channels? Unconformity in the 
upper strata prevents our seeing the easterly 
extension of the Danmonian cavin of coal-mea- 
sures, but judicious boring might prove it. 
Witcram Smita, LL.D. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological 8 p.m. 

Thursday.— Zoological, 3 p.m.; Botanical, 8} P.M. 

The Conversazione of the Architectural Society post- 
poned from the 27th ult. to Tuesday the 11th. 





FINE ARTS. 

Remarks on Ancient and Modern Art, in a 
Series of Essays. By an Amateur. 12mo. 
pp. 396. Edinburgh, 1837. Blackwood 
and Sons; London, Cadell. 

ARCHITECTURE, sculpture, and painting, but 

especially the first two, are the subjects treated 

of in these Essays, with the view of diffusing a 

taste for the elevated branches of the Fine Arts. 

We have read the volume with much attention 

and pleasure, and cordially concur in the 

opinions expressed by the author in the follow- 
ing, which are some of its concluding passages : 

** The object of elevated art is to ennoble 
human nature; to raise it in the scale of crea- 
tion ; to impart solid instruction along with 
the most refined pleasure; to illustrate the 
truths and sublime emotions of religion; to 

perpetuate the inspirations of patriotism, li- 

berty, and national glory. Such was Grecian 

and Roman, such is Italian art. It exercises 

a powerful influence over the private feelings, 

public fortunes, and national achievements of 

a people. It conduces to their wealth, pros. 

perity, and renown. Nay, after the loss of 

their liberties, and decline of their power, it is 
the means of sustaining their fortunes, and 
shedding a never-fading lustre over their fall. 

How extraordinary that a great and powerful 

empire like Great Britain, uniting as she does 

every facility and requisite for its cultivation 
and developement, should be so insensible to 

its value; a country which has produced a 


Bacon, a Newton, a Milton, a Shakespeare, 
and a Scott; a country which has excelled in 
every other walk of human genius and enter. 
prise! She wants but this one jewel to com. 
plete her crown, to fill up the measure of her 
glory. The late Sir George Beaumont, and a 
few other enlightened patrons, might be named; 
yet they have failed in kindling one spark of 
enthusiasm or taste in the nation at large. 
There is, it is true, a certain encouragement 
for the subordinate branches; but representa- 
tions of mere ordinary and low life, however 
well executed, lead more or less to debasement 
of taste and moral degradation. A taste for 
elevated art is neither innate nor intuitive—it 
must be acquired by study and cultivation; 
and, until so acquired and diffused among the 
community, nothing like steady or consistent 
encouragement can be expected. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that classic art can only 
be appreciated and enjoyed by the higher and 
educated classes. Ancient Greece and modern 
Italy prove the reverse. But where the higher 
orders, the wealthy, the learned, the profes. 
sional, and scientific, are, as in this country, 
with a few exceptions, utterly ignorant of its 

rst principles, what hope is there for its ad- 
vancement? The most effectual remedy would 
be to establish in each of our universities a 
professorship of art, embracing a course of lec. 
tures on architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
and accompanied with a collection of casts, 
models, books, &c. The National Gallery is 
still in its infancy; but, unless a very decided 
change take place in its management and sys- 
tem of selection, there is little prospect of its 
ever. rivalling the continental galleries, or being 
commensurate with the wealth and greatness of 
the British empire. Rich as the united king- 
dom is in private collections of pictures and 
statues, they are so dispersed over the mansions 
of the nobility and aristocracy throughout the 
country, that it is a matter of difficulty to gain 
access for inspection—copying being rarely or 
ever permitted. ‘To think of producing ele- 
vated art exclusively by founding academies and 
institutions, without public encouragement and 
national works, were as absurd and vain as to 
found schools for rearing epic and tragic poets, 
with a determination never to read or counte- 
nance their works.” 

In an episodal chapter, the completion of the 
National Monument —the Restoration of the 
Parthenon—on the Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, 
is strongly recommended. 


A Complete Scientific and Popular Treatise 
upon Perspective ; with the Theories of Re- 
flection and Shadow. By a Pupil of Mon- 
sieur J. P. Thenot. London, 1837. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Tus unpretending, but really scientific pub- 

lication, is, we understand, the production of a 

lady, of considerable attainments in the fine 

arts ; and the principles that are laid down, as 
well as the rules founded on them, are well 
calculated to assist the pupil to a perfect know- 
ledge of one of the most essential points in 
drawing, planning. &c. In fact, as is well 
observed by Mr. A. W. Hakewell, member of 
the Architectural Society, in London, who has 
written the Preface, “ The influence of per- 
spective is so universal throughout the arts 
which minister to intellectual enjoyment and 
information, that, in a civilised state, the study 
cannot be too generally cultivated and en- 
couraged.’’ Persons ignorant of perspective, 
are not aware how much delight they lose 
whilst contemplating the beauties of archi- 
tectural design; even the scenic department 12 
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a theatre is rendered infinitely more ea the subject. It is but a few days since, 
ing to those who rightly appreciate this va-/among the numerous editions of the ‘ Niebe- 
Jnable branch of knowledge. With respect to|lungen Lied,” we put our hand on one edited 
the former, the Preface remarks, ‘** To take|‘‘ for the use of schools,” with a grammar 
an example from modern times, Greenwich! and glossary for that purpose. Why has no 
Hospital may be cited as strongly exemplifying | one in England attempted to produce parts of 
this truth. In that complicated and beautiful Chaucer, or Piers Plowman, or some such 
structure, the fascinating union of art with| works, in such a form and manner as to give 
nature, achieved by laying open the centre to’ encouragement to, and at the same time make 
the distant view ; the intelligent disposition of | easy, the study of them ? We would ask, also, 
the plan in receding planes, with the gradual why does not some enterprising artist seek a 
approximation of the more distant parts; the | series of subjects in Chaucer? we think it might 
widely extended opening in front, and the | be done with advantage. 


subordinate character of the foremost parts of} : ————$———_—. 
the building, which, both combined, give depth, | Histoire de? Art Moderne en Allemagne. Par 
and lead the eye imperceptibly to the contem-| Le Comte A. Raczynski. Vol. I. 4to. with 
plation of the more dignified features. All| Atlas of Plates in large folio. Paris, 1836. 
combine in producing a sublime pictorial result, | Renouard ; London, Schloss. ; 

only to be anticipated by a mind which, like| We think that this interesting and _Tichly 
that of Wren’s, was imbued with the poetry of | decorated work on the German Artists of 
perspective.” This is a very just tribute; yet, the present age, deserves to be much better 
how few of the many thousands who visit this| known in England. It is, in the highest 
admirable structure—excellent both in its archi- | Sense of the word, an original work ; even the 








I know no finished painting by this master: 
Called by the King of Bavaria, then prince 
royal, to paint the frescoes of the Glyptothéque 
at Munich, he composed, at Rome, several 
cartoons for the first hall. In the class of 
mythological design, nothing to excel them has 
been done in modern times ; and this work was 
the commencement of a new epoch for the 
grandiose style of painting in Germany. This 
artist next composed a series of mythological 
paintings in the two halls of this same Glyp. 
tothéque, and he is now occupied in the com- 
position of cartoons for the frescoes which are 
destined to adorn the church of St. Louis, at 
Munich. His genius is so universal, that it 


| would be difficult to say what class of poetical 


production is the most congenial to his talent.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The White Mouse. Painted by R. Edmon- 
stone; engraved by G. H. Phillips. Moon. 
Tue picture from which Mr. Phillips has en- 
graved this singularly beautiful print was ex- 





tecture and present uses— ever give a thought biographical sketches with which it abounds, 
to the beauty of the building itself. The study being drawn often from a personal acquaint. 
of perspective, however, would very soon pro- ance with the men to whom they relate. Be- 
duce a better feeling; and the plain, simple, yet | sides the atlas of finely executed plates which 
perfect, manner of the work before us, ren. | accompanies it, almost every page 1s adorned 


ders the acquisition peculiarly easy. The en-| with woodcuts by the best engravers of London, | 


gravings, twenty-four in number, are very fairly | Paris, and Germany ; and we confess that the 
executed, and so arranged, on folding sheets, as | French and German cuts shew to advantage 


A clever line engraving of Greenwich Hospital | engravers have much of the style of the age of 
forms the frontispiece, illustrating the remarks | Albert Durer, distinguished especially by bold- 
offered in the Preface. ness of outline. We notice this work at pre- 
| sent, more particularly with the object of giving 
Zwolf Bilder zu Gothe’s Faust. Gezeichnet from it a sketch of Peter Cornelius, to whose 
von Peter von Cornelius, Director der Kénig] | illustrations of ‘* Faust,” and the “ Niebelun- 
Mahler- Akademie zu Miinchen. — 7'welve | gen,’’ we have just called the attention of our 
Pictures to Gothe’s Faust. Drawn by | readers. 
Peter Cornelius, Director of the Royal Aca-| “ Peter Cornelius had already (when Over- 
demy of Painting at Munich. London.' beck was forming a school at Vienna) made 
Schloss. himself known in Germany by his compositions 
Six Designs, illustrative of the Niebelungen | of * Faust,’ and had acquired the reputation 
Nét. By Peter Cornelins. London. Schloss,|of an eminent genius. From his tenderest 
Tue works of the modern German artists are | youth, having been obliged to work for his 
very little known in England, — much less, | livelihood, and being opposed, by the bent of 
certainly, than they deserve. Accident, per-| his mind, to the academy of Dusseldorf, as 
haps, more than any thing else, added to their Overbeck was to that of Vienna, his education 
comparative cheapness, has introduced amongst Of artist, under such unfavourable circumstan- 
us the outlines of Retsch and his imitators, | ces, was necessarily incomplete. We have the 
and they have at once gained a reputation | more reason to admire the power of his genius, 
which they decidedly merit; but few of the, which already, even in his designs of * Faust,’ 
numerous admirers of Retsch’s * Illustrations! the work of his first youth, could overcome 
of Faust ” are aware that, long before they such great obstacles, and supply the want of a 
appeared, there had been published in Germany guide by the force of the imagination. It was 
a series of illustrations of that extraordinary |in the same manner that he drew his scenes 
drama, which are quite as worthy of our atten-|from the ‘ Niebelungen,’ the first works 
tion, and to which, if we mistake not, Retsch which he did at Rome. After having finished 
himself is indebted for some of his ideas. The the drawings, he received the first order for a 
illustrations to which we allude are by Peter! great painting. M. Bartholdi charged him 
Cornelius, a painter of great genius, and de- with the execution, in fresco, of two scenes of 
servedly classed in the very first rank of the| the Life of Joseph, in the hall which he dedi- 
German artists of the present day. Some of! cated to the representation of the life of this 
them are, in our opinion, superior in composi- ; patriarch. Cornelius painted the * Interpret- 
tion to the analogous designs of Retsch; and) ation of the Dreams,’ and afterwards, ‘ Jo- 
we would particularly point out, for their | seph recognised by his Brethren.’ This last 
grandeur of design, the prison scene between | work is, undoubtedly, one of the best by this 
Faust and Margaret, and the scene of the appa-| master; in no other painting has he shewn 
rition at the place of execution. Our readers | such depth of sentiment, or has he so entirely 
may see at Schloss’s (we believe the only book- | avoided mannerism,—a defect into which this 
seller who has them on hand), both these and | great genius has frequently fallen, and which 
Cornelius's six designs, illustrative of the old, often diminishes the charm of his works ; yet 
German poetical legend, the ‘* Niebelungen Not, | he preserves, even in this failing, a certain cha- 
or Fate of the Niebelungens, of which latter, a|racter of grandeur; in fact, we must seek the 
Very poor attempt was lately made to give some | cause of his leaning to mannerism, much less 
idea in the woodcuts of the Penny Magazine. iin his sentiments of painter, than in the im- 
It is quite astonishing how much the Germans | perfect direction of his first studies. With the 
are duing for their ancient poetry and legends, | exception of a little painting in oil, representing 
and with what taste and judgment they take|a deposition, in the possession of Thorwaldsen, 


| 





to make them easily available for reference. by the side of our own. The French wood- | 





hibited some years ago, if we mistake not, at 
the Gallery of British Artists, and was, in our 
opinion, poor Edmonstone’s chef-d’euvre. Its 
technical execution was admirable ; but it had 
higher claims to notice, and those claims are 
here finely maintained. The great charm of 
the composition is the simplicity and unity of 
the sentiment. The focus of attention is the 
timid little animal which gives its name to the 
subject. By its owner it is regarded with 


| fondness and friendship; by the child, and his 
| lovely female attendant, with surprise and de- 
|light. ‘The spectator is reminded of Pratt’s 


jinteresting and affecting story of the Canary- 
|bird, and is apprehensive of a similar ca- 
tastrophe. 

| The Fall of Napoleon. Painted by G. Wallis; 
engraved by G. Zobel. M‘Cormick. 

WE confess tltat we do not quite understand 
the incident that forms the subject of this 
print; which is, in all respects, one of very 
moderate pretensions. 


Portrait of the Right ,Hon. Lord Bexley. 
Painted by J. Rand, Esq.; engraved by C. 
Turner. Nisbett and Co, 

A sTnrikinG and pleasing resemblance of this 

pious and respected nobleman. Mr. Rand is 

the American artist, a print from whose fine 
picture of the Rev. — Melville we noticed 
some time ago. 


Hints upon Colour, as affected by Light, Shade, 
| and Refiection, and its Appearance under 
various states of the Atmosphere. By W. 
Fletcher. Reading, Blackwell; London, 
Ackermann and Co. 
ALTHOUGH we cannot say that there is much 
of novelty in this little manual, the information 
which it contains, and which has been derived 
from various sources, is arranged and presented 
in a pleasing, comprehensive, and instructing 
form. 


MUSIC. 

Great Concert Room, King's Theatre.— This 
room, we are glad to say, was well filled on 
Monday morning, when Madame Castilli 
and Signor Piozzi held their annual concert ; 
modest and deserving servants of the public 
for many years, to say nothing of the great 
attraction held forth by their programme, the 
full room was a tribute to which they were 
fully entided. The concert was one amongst 
the many rich musical treats of the season. 
Pasta and Grisi, in a duet from Andronico 
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were, of course, encored. It is much to the 


(Mercandante), were most exquisite ; wehe| vores of becoming a very popular and uni- 


versal favourite. Several of the songs are said 


honour of both these ladies that they contri-|to be published for the first time; but which, 


buted so liberally, as on Monday, to the benefit | 
of their less-gifted sister artiste. ‘The well-| 
known “ Cielo in quel estasi’? was splendidly 
executed, by Grisi and Rubini. “ Ah! che; 
forse’? was, also, delightfully sung by Pasta. 
Lablache, Tamburini, Schroeder Devrient, | 
Albertazzi, Assandri, all lent their aid. We} 
need scarcely say, the entertainment was a rich | 
one. It is scarcely probable we may ever again | 
have such a combination of genius and talent 
in our known world. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Beautiful are the Hues,a Song. The Poetry | 
by L. E. L., taken, by permission, from the) 
‘€ Literary Gazette; the Music by Fauny| 
Steers. Lonsdale. 

Tue first two or three bars of this air will! 
convey a slight reminiscence of Handel's song, } 
* How beautiful are the feet,’ the key, G! 
minor, being the same, and the 6-8 time having | 
the same effect on the ear as the 12-8 time in| 
which Handel’s song is written. The wor 
* beautiful,” too, hardly admits of any other 
setting than the one here adopted, so that the 
resemblance, if it be deemed such, was almost 
unavoidable. But the song assumes a distinc- 
tive character as it proceeds; and it is written 
in that unaffected easy style which distin- 
guishes all Miss Steers’ compositions, being 
equally removed from hacknied commonplace, 
and an ostentatious display of learning. The 
symphonies and accompaniment are also in ex- 
cellent taste, and the song is altogether worthy 
the composer of the popular duet, “ The last 
links are broken.” 


My vest is gone; Margaret's Song in Faust. 
The Words translated from the German of 
Goéthe, by J. 8. Blackie, Esq. ; Music by 
Fanny Steers. Lonsdale. 

Tue melody of this attractive little song is 

simple, yet far above the threadbare insipidity 

of too many modern ballads. Its only fault is 
its extreme brevity; a circumstance, however, ; 
that, in addition to its plaintive, unpretendiug | 
beauty, must ensure a call for its repetition | 
wherever it may be performed. A singer pos-| 
sessing good middle notes, and an expressive | 
style, might procure unbounded popularity for| 

My rest is gone, which is not unworthy the| 

notice of Miss Massan, the accomplished | 

vocalist to whom it is inscribed ; or of Mrs. A. | 

Shaw, whose beautiful voice would tell admir- | 

ably with the harp accompaniment. | 


——— | 


New Edition of the Vocal Melodies of Scotland, | 
united to the Songs of Burns, Ramsay, Scott, | 
and other distinguished Poets. Arranged’ 
‘with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the 
Pianoforte. By Finlay Dun and John 
Thomson. Vol. If. Edinburgh, 1837. 
Paterson and Ray; London, Cramer, Addi- 
son, and Beale. 

Tue first volume of this delightful publication 
obtained our warmest praise; and the second 
is equally worthy of encomium. It possesses 
all that such a work should possess—nationality 
and character. The beauty of Scottish music 
breathes throughout the selection, and the edi- 
tors have truly done their duty, by adopting 
the best versions of the words and the melodi 





are not pointed out. 











DRAMA. 
Haymarket.—On Monday, The Maid’s Tra- 
gedy, under the name of The Bridal, altered 
and amended from Beaumont and Fletcher by 
Macready, shorn of its impurities, but retain. 
ing all its numerous beauties, was produced. 
Powerful in language, rich in dramatic inci- 
dent, and finely acted, what could it be, but 
eminently successful 2? We will give no sketch 
of the plot; in our minds, it takes so much 
from the interest an audience has in witnessing 
the performance, which we strongly recommend 
our readers to do forthwith. Enuugh to say, 
the hearer is completely carried on, and expects 
the dénowiment with the most intense interest. 
Miss Huddart, as Evadne, played better than 
we have ever seen her. She possesses a fine 
person, and looked the character well. 





thing by comparison. Her scene with Melan- 
tius (Macready), in which he swears her to 
murder the king, was splendidly acted, and left 
us nothing to wish. Miss Taylor, as the wronged 
and broken-spirited Aspatia, played her two or 
three sweet scenes with much feeling : hers is 
the character claiming the deepest sympathy ; 
her dejected misery in the first scene, and her 
dignified rejection of the king's offers, were 
naturally and touchingly given. With so 
much of praise, we may be permitted to point 
out one fault. Miss Taylor does not articulate 
distinctly, and often drops her voice at the end 
of a sentence; by this some of her best points 
are lost to the part of the audience not close to 
the stage. It is decidedly not a natural defect, 
and can, therefore, be easily overcome. Mr. 
Elton is scarcely equal to the part intrusted to 
him; but he never tears the passion ‘to rags,” 
and never offends. Macready’s Melantius is a 
noble piece of acting ; every thing he does or 
says is in perfect keeping; and the occasional 
touches of passion or sarcasm are most true to 
nature. Who, after seeing this tragedy, will 
ever forget his “Oh! then he told you.” We 
could wish the chorus at this pleasant theatre 
were not allowed to sing ad Jib. The house at 
first price was thinly attended ; but, if there be 
any taste left for sterling plays, it will not be 
so again when this tragedy is played. Two or 
three farces, in which Farren plays so well, 
generally fill the Haymarket at half-price. 








VARIETIES. 

Steam Improvements.— The editor of the 
Hull Packet (and deplorable has been the 
catastrophe to cause him to take a deep inte- 
rest on the subject) speaks in terms of great! 
approbation of an improvement in steam-ves- 
sels, illustrated by the arrival of the Sea Horse 
steamer, at that port. ‘ Ist, The motion (he 
states) is so perfectly smooth, that, unless a 
person on board were aware of the fact, he 
would scarcely believe that the engines were at 
work. ‘The boilers are supplied with distilled 
water, which prevents the usual saline deposit 
and corrosion of the boilers. 2dly, As no de- 
posit or incrustation can possibly take place, 
the tr ission of heat to the water is more 





and restoring the genuine ancient forms where 
they had been tampered with and corrupted. 
The accompaniments are sweet and appropriate, 
and altogether the work reflects honour on the 
talents and taste of the editors, and is well 





uniform, the boiler-plates are prevented from 
burning, and, consequently, a saving of fuel is 
the result. 3dly, As the steam is condensed 
through the medium of copper-pipes (the steam 


She | 
has also, the great advantage of being the first | 


‘actress of the part ; consequently, she loses no- | . 
d| P 1 y> |bow or courtesy; and why will actors and 
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the jet of cold water, as in the common mode) 
the air-pump has less work to " 

additional power is therefore gained. 4thly, 
Muddy salt-water is entirely shut out from the 
interior of the engine, and an immense saving 


parts.” 

Carthage.—Sir Grenville Temple, it is stated, 
is about to return to Carthage, to resume his 
antiquarian researches ; and under very pro- 
mising auspices, as the Bey of Tunis has 
granted him privileges, and he may employ 
Arabs in the work of excavation. 

Boz.—A most stupid and mischievous report 
jhas been industriously circulated, during the 
last fortnight, that our inimitable Boz was 
very ill, there would be no more “ Pickwicks,” 
&e. &e. &c. ; of which, we rejoice to notice, that 
the best possible refutation is in a long and 
excellent paper of Oliver Twist, in ‘* Bentley's 
Miscellany,”’ and, we believe, a clever No. of 
* Pickwick,” though we have not seen it. 

Faults on both Sides.—Why will the au- 
dience persist in making the dead hero or 
heroine of a tragedy come and make them a 





actresses do a thing so absurd? If they had 
the courage either to resist the call altogether, 
or to insist upon re-dressing for the new part, 
it would, perhaps, put a stop to the foolish 
fashion. Managers should, we think, in such 
cases, prepare a shroud, and have the actor 
carried on the stage, the illusion then would 
not, as it now invariably is, be utterly des. 
troyed, and good taste could not be more 
offended. 

Streetology, No I. (Hodson).—A first No. 
of a production under the nomen of Jack Rag, 
and which proposes to give graphic descriptions 
of remarkable individuals of the lowest class, 
who pursue such callings, in the streets of 
London, as crossing-sweepers, beggars, board- 
bearers, et hoc genus omne. It sets out witha 
curious description of a conservative board of 
the first-mentioned class, who sit in St. Giles’s, 
and govern the crossing department; and 
gives part of the biography of the black giant, 
whom most perambulators of the metropolis 
may have noticed. There have been similar 
works of the same kind before; and the writer 
seems competent to his task, such as it is. 

Weather Wisdom.—We, last week, accident- 
ally omitted to notice this subject. Suffice it 
to say, looking back to Lieut. Morrison's Al- 
manac, that “the weather changeable about 
the 27th and 28th, and by no means hot. Sun 
aspects Herschel ; cold, unseasonable weather, 
with many changes ; windy and storms” (29th 
and 30th), has been unfortunate, as predicated 
of all the past dry, hot week. Mr. Murphy, 
also, has written to us to explain why his pro- 
phecies, for the same period, have been dis- 
appointed. He confesses that the drought has 
set in a fortnight sooner than he expected ; 
which he attributes to the moon not exercising 
her usual influence on the changes of the wea- 
ther, within a certain range of the solar action, 
at this season of the year, and, generally, to the 
present season being, altogether, au exception to 
common rules. He now thinks the drought 
and heat will continue to the 17th July; and 
Lieut. Morrison says—“ Stormy, cold, and 
cloudy, with hail, rain, and thunder, about the 
first three days. This will be a very rainy 
season, particularly this month. Changes about 
the 5th and 6th—rather fairer.” 

Henry Fisher, Esq. —Connected with the 
literature and publishing of the country, and 
having given to the world not only many wor 





being prevented from coming in contact with 





of merit, but, also, a vast number of interesting 


is effected in the wear and tear of the moving 
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p roductions in the fine arts, we have this day Books published in German during Siz Months, as stated in | 


the Leipzig Mess-Catalogue of the Easter Fair of 1837. 
(Communicated by M tr Schloss). 
BESSON VERHSAG 


to notice the death, on the 28th ultimo, of 
Henry Fisher, Esq., of Highbury Park, aged 56. 
Mr. Fisher endured a long and painful illness | “Tey, 

















with the composure of a Christian. He was 
much esteemed by his fellow-citizens, and by 
those religious classes, to whose publications he 
particularly devoted his attention. 

The French Student's Magazine (Simpkin 
and Marshall.) —Instruction by small degrees 
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Number of Publishers and Publications in the various 


















and at intervals of time, is well contrived in 
this new periodical by Mr. Bertinchamp, and 
we cordially recommend it to the notice of 
students of the French language. 

Writing for the Stage, and London audiences. 
— To write for low, ill-informed, and con- 
ceited actors, whom you must please—for your 
success is necessarily at their mercy—I cannot 
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Countries. 
| | Number | Number 
of Publish-|of Publica- 
} ers. tions. 
| Northern Germany. | 
Prussia—Berlin «.....++sseeeeeees 48 433 
The rest ---.- ee eveececes 109 707 
| Saxony—Leipzic--...+--+eeseseere j 91 668 
The rest - |! 19 108 
Saxon Duchies - -- 22 138 
Hanse Towns 15 145 
BERND 0 wb.0 ce ccccccccocesosce | Ww 108 
The small Principalities ----...+++ | 8 aw 
Holstein-L urg. +++ cesses o- 3 60 
Brunswick « «++ «+++ ese cesses ee 7 41 
Hesse-Cassel] «2... «20.00 0s ee 9 34 
Mecklenburg 0000 cee cocccvcece ° 5 20 





Southern Germany. 
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a letter as Kean wrote t’other day to a poor 
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author, who, though a pedantic blockhead, had Surretoe my & PEP CT RTE lz 


at least the right to be treated like a gentleman 
by a copper-laced, twopenny tear-mouth, ren- 
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if this objection were out of the way, I do not | —- Eth 
think the character of the audience in London| #en3uv7 aaxqon | 2 FTL 000014) 
is such that one could have the least pleasure ee - 
in pleasing them. One half come to prosecute 
their debaucheries so openly, that it would de- ‘op | RSIIIIIIIIINI = 
gradea bagnio. Another set to snooze off their) _“°¥ Suoneisuean |S 0 ET | rit | 
beaf-steaks and port wine; a third are critics onan bo Spl BIMILidddgaddd ls 
of the fourth column of the newspaper ; fashion, | — ~. 
wit, or literature, there is not; and, on the “ka01011Nd |= EERREGT EE EE © tes 
whole, I would far rather write verses for mine poe ae - - 
honest friend Punch and his audience.”—Lock-| ewawaeajsuom |X! TIT ITIP tt tit | 
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bindings had obviously been retouched and re- 

gilt in the most approved manner ; the new, —-—- 
when the books were of any mark, were rich, 
but never gaudy—a large proportion of blue 
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| Austria—Vienna..-.-+. ..-ssee ee) 7 152 
“he rest «+++ «+++ eee i) 63 
Bavaria—Munich ---. -- . 8 90 
The rest ------ . 47 371 
Wurtemburg—Stuttgard 19 239 
The rest -- tee 10 70 
Die cic cons bobs cenebbses serene 18 15) 
| Hesse-Darmstadt «..- «+++ ++++eee+ 13 95 
| Frank fort-on-the-Maine -« «++ ++++- 9 55 
} NASSAU oceces cece ccccccrecseseces 1 6 
| 
| 141 1292 
| Northern Germany---.| 346 2512 
} | 
| 487 3804 
In Foreign Countries. | 
Switzerland «-++-s+seeececeeeerees 17 104 
| Poland... 3 23 
Russia --- 2 16 
Denmark «+++++ ++ee0e ceeeeeerene 8 185 
Holland . oo cc cccccccccccccccccccce 6 30 
| FPEAMED 000d coccce cccccccccccccece 4 75 
| England (London) ------+++ seeeeee | 2 12 
| no REE ALOR ret 529 4249 
| 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 

Swainson’s Natural History of Birds, Vol. II. forming 
Vol. XCI1. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, f.cap, 63s.— 
| Stark’s Picture of Edinburgh, containing a Description of 
| the City and its Environs, 18mo, 8s. — Prayers (used at 
} Shrewsbury), by J. Richards, 18mo. 1s,—A Guide through 
| the Town of Sh bury, 18mo, 4*.—B th’s Scan- 
| dinavian Literature, royal 8vo. 4s, Gd —Bosworth's Origin 
| of the Germanic and Scandinavian Languages, Nations, 
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morocco——all stamped with his device of the; —_P™ “w4¥s#ea5, Rim= terme 11“ |s | Punctuated, ‘Part I. 12na. ia WF. Montgomery -! 
i its tutus ero— *f . | oe © ~ | the Signs of Pregnancy, 8vo. 18s.—Fairholme’s Geology 
ee and its wre clausus Latin ” mowooa wontted JST LIT III G Itt & | of the Mosaic Deluge, 8vo, 16s.—Scenes and Character- 
ing an anagram of his name in Latin™-~| -— an ices ear —- | istics of Hindostan, by Miss E. Roberts, 2d edition, 
Valterus Scotus.—I tid. -orgs puw £10981 47 ee Tt 1htit¢ |z — = oe ange ear a a ee ee 
; ; a aT = onourable F, 1. Shore, 2 vols, 8vo.1/. 8s,—--Louisa Sey- 
Favourite saying of Scott. The wisest of wal SPP brit a rt ippas [2 |mour, or Hasty Impressions, by C. G. Godwin, 2s.— 
<a reserve the average —- folly PEE EEELLTLL SL | Alice Grey, or to be Useful is to be Happy, * Cc. G. 
to be all expended upon some one rant P R — | Godwin, 18mo. 2s.— Josephine; or Ear rials, by 
jute’ ag socom JRITITTIT ILE T EL [8 |. G. Godwin, ito, 2.-Married Life, a Wedding Gift, 
BOIS Y. — SOR . - 1 > | royal 32mo. 2s, 6d.—The Mother's Book of Education, 
The following jeu-d'esprit was written by the late Sir vaanynonsy |=] PPP ty tt ttt) '33]% | by Charles Wall, post 8vo. 2s,—Graphic Illustrator of 
Charles Bampfylde, the father of Lord Poltimore, to} ——-- —-—— ‘ ™_ | Natureand Art, 8vo. 6s.—The Beautiful, the Picturesque, 
his friend, Dr. Mosely, on the marriage of their mutual *soruyaarsjog | 7% Weeeeeele iz | | the Sublime, by the Rev. J. J. Macvicor, post 8vo. 7s.— 
friend, Francis, earl of Guildford, in July 1810. = oS > cniee a - Fietings —_ _—S ax 
. ”_ovid is vee {of Sophocles, with Englis' otes, by the Rev. F. Valpy 
Dis mee nk og spomomrm iS“ (Pt liiiiia |z | 5x.— Moral Axioms for the Young, by Sir Egerton 
The Herald gave? It can’t ey ond a aaa St) Saeed ges, Bart. — oe ee gg et 
* mouoney | 2 o Ee John Franklin, Esq. folio, 1/, 11s. 6d.—W. H. Pinnock’s 
That Frank had thoughts to take a rib, -_ ei Hi i L Vt ri Elementa English Grammar, 18mo. 1s. 6d. — Personal 
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Congenial ran with yours and mine; 


Frank ne'er was in so mad a fit, = [0 1 “ 
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Memoirs, &c. of Colonel Charles Shaw, of the Portuguese 
jand Spanish Auxiliary Legions, 2 vols. 8vo. ll, Bs.— 
~ | Don Quixote, abridged, 12 plates, sq. 16mo. 3s, 6d.—The 
Christian Warrior, by the Rev. J. Abrose, edited by the 
Rev. S. Jones, 12mo. “'x. 6d.—Martin Luther on the Book 
\of Psalms, by the Rev. H. Cole, 12mo, 5s,— Rhind’s 
_| Elements of Geology, 12mo. 3s.—The Conspiracy of 
Querine and Tiepolo, 8vo, sewed, 5s. 
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| June. | _ Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 22 | From 39 to 75 | 30°78 to 321 
Friday -- cose 41 ++ 77 | 3324 +. 3023 
Saturday -- 24 | 80 30°17 ++ 3008 
Sunday---- 25 tees 79 | 30°04 «+ Stat. 
Monday -- 26 tere Zl | 3010 ++ B15 
Tuesday -- 27 tere 68 30°14 ++ 30°12 
Wednesday 28 eee 71 S011 ++ Stat. 





Prevailing wind, easterly. 

Generally clear. 

* The extreme cold of the last two days is worthy of 
particular remark. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many communications have reached us too late for 
notice : at all times of the year it is necessary for cor- 
respondents to be as early as they can; but, during the 
height of the publishing season it is indispensable. 
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FEE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literuture and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALI 


MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 
Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Schools, is now open, and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning unti! Six in the “eg 1 
Admission Is.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


t Nee THIRTY -THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East. 

Tn consequence of Saturday, the 8th, being fixed on for the Fu- 
neral of His late Majesty, this Exhibition will be closed for the 
Reason on Friday Evening, July 7th. Open each Day from Nine 
til! Dusk. 

Admittance 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
HILLS, Secretary. 


UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
e PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an ‘Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Houton, 
Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


‘LA SGOW EXHIBITION.— The 

Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Works of Living 

Artists, under the Patronage of the Glasgow Dilettanti Society, 
will open this season on the 14th August. 

The Works of Art, which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent, on or before the 29th of July, to 
Messrs. Reynolds and Co. Dundee —— Lower Hermitage, by 
whom they will be forwarded to Gi 

CHARLES" Hure HESON, Secretary. 

_Glasgom, Oth June, ae 


Te BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and PRIN TERS,— An excellent Business, in those Pro- 
fessioas, to be disposed of, in a good Market T own in the South- 
ern Division of Linc olnshire, well worthy ro n on of any clever 
industrious Young Man, with a moderate Ca 
Letters (post-paid) to be addressed to Mr. T Ee Albin, Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire. 


TO ARTISTS, ica <2: Se Ae OF THE 
ARLOUR'’S PORTABLE SKETCH- 


ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice of ali persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being intinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hitherto invented, forthe purpose of Sketching. 
yi Sketching-Case may he held in the hand, and a correct 
Drawing mae of any object or landscape; or it may be attached 
to a table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the com- 
mon Sketching-Book. Manufactured for the Patentee, hy Reeves 
and Sons, 150 Cheapside; may be had, also, of Smith aud War- 
ner, Marylebone Street, Piceadilly ; Jones and Son, a 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Repos 
ries, Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida ae 
have ave the De Delineator affixed to their own ste 















ER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 

J. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street, has the honour to 
announce the publication ofa Portrait of Her Majesty, from a 
Drawing recently executed by special command of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, by Kt. J. Lane, Esq. 
engraved in the finest style by F. u. Lewis, Esq. F ngraver to His 
late Majesty. Proofs, 7s, 6d.; Prints, 5s; a few Impressions 
before the Writing, 10s, Gd. 

Royal L ibrary, 33 Old Bond Street. 


Nearly ready for publication, 


. 
AR FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of the 
Rev. Dr. CHALMERS, from a Picture by Watson 

Gordon, —_ eo by Lupton, London. 
Prints, 1 Proofs, 2/. 2s. Proofs, before Letters, 31. 3s. 
oBaeribee to ‘ distributed strictly in order of subscription. 
Names received at the Proprietor's, 
on, 55 eth Bridge Street 
Graves, 6 Pall Mall 





. Ander- | 
Edinburgh; and Hodgson and 
East, London. 





Ix VIEWS of KIRKSTALL ream d 


ighly executed in the new style of tinted Lith 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Law Library 
Of the late JOHN BLACKBURN, Esq. M.P. of the Temple, 
By order of the Executors, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
ON SATURDAY, JULY Ist, 


Consisting of Modern Reports in the House of Lords, Ahe Courts 
of Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Nisi Prius; 
French Law; also, a few Classical and Miscellaneous Books. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 


ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, AND FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 
Books in Quires, Boards, and Bound, 
Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, &c. 
The Stock of Messrs. F. WESTLEY and H. DAVIS, 
by order of the Aengnenes 





Consisting of Mi 
collection of Juvenile and Sunday School “Publications, Copy- 
rights, and R s of several 

Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues, price !s. had at the 
Rooms. 





Books, a large 











Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, | 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 





1C 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, in post 8vo. 
. , , 

HE PHILOSOPHY of the EYE; 

a familiar Exposition of its Mechanism, and of the Phe- 
nomena of Vision, with a View to the Evidence of Design. 

By JOHN WALKER 

Author of the “ Princ iples of Ophthalmic Surgery,” Lecturer 

on the Eye in the Manchester Royal School of Anatomy and 

Medicine, and one of the Surgical Officers of the Manchester 

Kye Institution, &c. With numerous Illustrations. 

London : c harles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate ae 


SH few days will ei wablibelss in 8vo. 


ES NGLIS PLEASURE CARRIAGES; 

their Ml History, Varieties, Materials, Construc- 
tion, Defects, Impro v » and ; with an Analysis 
of the Construction of Common Roads and Railroads, and the 
public Vehicles used on them; together with Descriptions of 
new Inventions. Illustrated by —— Designs, for the use of 
Carriage Purchasers and Constructo 

By WILLIAM BRIDGES ADAMS. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 











n a few days will be published, in 12mo. 
c ONTRIBU TIONS TO POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
~KETCHES of POPULAR TUMULTS 
illustrative of the Evils of Social Ignorance. 
London : Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


capes AND BLACK GAME wage tebe ke. 
st August, price 6s. 6d. a New Edit 
r ME. ‘OA KLEIGH SHOOTING C ODE. 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
James Ridgway and Sons, 169 Piccadilly. 


Just ready, No. I, 
‘{KETCHES in SPAIN, by George Vivian, 
Esq. Lithographed by Day and “Haghe, and P. Gauci. 
Price 12s. 
P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. Printsellers to the Royal Family, 
14 Pall Mall East. 


being | I 


, 
HE ANALY ST, for JULY, contains 
an Essay on the Rationale of Circumstantial Evidence, 
by Wiitiam Wills, Esq.—Expression in Music—On the present 
State of the Opera in London—Sketches of European Orni- 
thology; ‘* Gould’s Birds of Europe”—Some ae on the 
| Philosophy and Observances of Shakspeare; VI. «« miet” — 
| Analysis of Combe’s Loe of Phrenology"—itorace on In. 
| sanity, by D. W. Nash, Esq.—The Importance of consulting the 
Bias of Youth, in the Choice of a Business or Profession, exem- 
plified in the case of Linn pus (from a MS. ne the 
Connexion between Ph 1 and Ph y, by J. L. Levi- 
son (continued from page 27: fh Uectanermeee atalogue of 
Rare Plants found in the Vicinity of Birmingham and Lichfield 
—Ornithological Society of London—Proceedings of Provincial 
Societies —Critical Notices of New Publications— Fine Arts: 
Music—Extracts from Foreign Journals—Miscellaneous Com- 
Hy. 7 eaaiianaeee ary — Literary Intelligence — Meteorological 
epor 
No. ao of the Analyst will appear on the Ist of October next. 
| The First and Second Volumes of the Analyst (with In- 
deth in cloth boards, price 10s. and the Third, Fourth, Fifth and 
| Sixth Volumes, price 9s. each, may be had of all Booksellers. 
| London; Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
rice 4s. 








In f.cap 8vo. price 4s. ei 
7h . ' Br ta 
SECOND EDITION of the REV. 
| THOMAS MAUDE'S POEM, the SCHOOL-BOY. 

London : Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
ward caste Dover Street. 





| In a neat t Pocket Volume. w ith Twenty- -one Engravings on Wood, 
from Drawings by . P. Browne, price Half-a-Crown, 

A GUIDE pensive the TOWN of 
| SHREWSBURY; interspersed with Brief Notices of 
| the more remarkable Objects in the Environs: to which are 
| added, Lists of the Eminent Natives of the Town, with Refer- 

nees to Biographical Works; of the Birds seen in the Neigh- 
bourhood; and of the rarer Species of Plants indigenous to the 
vicinity. 

«* 7 held on way to auncient Shrewsbrie towne, 
And so from horse at lodging lighting downe, 
1 walkt the streates, and markt what came to vewe.” 
Churchyard. 

Published by John Davies, Shrewsbury; and sold by Messrs, 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, London; 
and all other Booksellers, 


7 fa * x . 
BYAcEwoons EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXI. for July. 
Contents :— 

I. Sir John Sinclair—I1. The Poe Gallery. (Conclusion)— 
ILI. Crystals from a ge ae The Athenian Democracy— 
V. The World we Live in. No. 9—VI. The Cabinet; a Down- 
ing Street Operetta—VII. Revolt of the artars, or Flicht of 
the Kalmuck Khan and his People, from the Russian Territories 
to the Frontiers of China—VIII. The Barber's Supper—l\. 
Berryer. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


Ss" 
(THE LONDON and WESTMINS TER 
REVIEW, No. 10-53, is published this day : 

he Works of Gray, by the Rev. John Mitford 
ihe French Revolution, a History, by ‘I’. Carlyle 
3. The Concerts and Operas of the Season 
4. Life in the Penal Colonies 
5. The Petitions of the Baronets 

6. ‘The School of Design: Art Unions 

The Lost Colonies of Greenland 

8. General Evans and the Spanish Question 

9. The Works of Charles Dickens, Es 
10. The Duke of Ragusa: Austria, Turkey, and Russia 
ll. Serj. Talfourd : Life and Letters of Charles Lamb 
12, The Queen of England and her Ministers. 

Henry Hooper, 13 Pal! Mal! East. 

















n cloth, price 4s. 6¢. the ‘Tenth Volume of the 


ATUR DAY MAGAZINE. 


inued in Weekly Numbers, 1d, Monthly Parts, 6d. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JULY, 


being the First Number of the Second Volume, New 
Series. 
Contents. 
1. The State ~~ the Oxford ai 








from Drawings hy W. Nelson. Imp: | folio, price 2is, 
London; Ackermann and Co.; J. Cross, Leeds; W. Nelson, | 
" ; Tulneck. 
Just published, :4 inches by 10, 4s. | 
PORTRAIT of H.M.8s. INCON.- 
STANT, lying off Plymouth Dock-gard, on Zinc, by 
Day and Haghe, from a Drawing by ©. W. Brierly 
Edmund Fry and Son, Bishopsgate, London ; cai Edmund 
Fry, Jun. shamans 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
YALUABLE PICTURES.— 


Messrs. FOSTER and SONS have the honour to an- 
naunce to the Nobility and Connoisseurs, that they will Sell by 
Auction, at the Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, on Wednesday, July Sth, | 
and following Day, at One for Two precisely, a capital Collection 
of Pietures, of the Italian, Spanish, and Datch Schools, selected 
during some years past, at a great expense, with a view to the 
formation of a Public Gallery in the United States of America; 
and now to be disposed of, in consequence of the financial dif- 
ficulties of that country; including a Virgin, Child, and Saint 
John, a chef-d’euvre by Audrea (lel Sarto; Joseph and Potiphar's 
Wite, _- Guido, a masterly work, which is engraved; Christ 

Crewe by the same eminent hand; a charming Landscape, by 
Cla grand Gallery Picture, by Rubens; an Interior (a 
Carousaile by pina a choice specimen; and the Works of 
the following great and esteemed fisctows: _ 

Lev iconi + Poussin 











2 Payne on Divine Sovereignty, &c. 

4. American Society (Grund and Martineau) 

5. Mayo’s Philosophy of Living 

6, Jamaica Apprenticeship—Case of James Williams 
7. ‘Travels in the Pyrenees 

8. Church Rates, &c. &e. 

*%e* The July Number, heing the First of a New Volume, 
| affords a favourable opportunity to New Subscribers and Book 
| Societies to send their orders for the ‘* Eclectic Review,” which 
are received through all Booksellers 

William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row, London. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JULY, 
contains a very large body of Asiatic Intelligence ria 
India, China, and Australasia — Political, Statistical, Commer- 
cial, Military, and Miscellaneous, down to the latest period. 
Amongst the Original Papers are the following : —A Familiar 
Analysis of Sanscrit Prosody — Native Society in India— Kid- 
napping of Children—Captain Alexander’s Western Africa and 
the Caftre War—Buddbist Chronology—On Polygamy—Glimpses 
of a Poet’s Dream — Commerce of Sinde and Navigation of the 
River Indus — Mr. Karl’s «« Eastern ieee" — Miscelianies— Ex- 
amination e talierbey College, &c. 
. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


» . x 

GMITH'S CATALOGUE RAISONNE. 
fully informed, that the Eighth 

and 2 Volume of this work, containing a Notice of the Lives, 
and of the of Nicholas Poussin, Claude 
Lorraine, and a B. . Greuze, is now ready for delivery. Price, to 











An T eniers 
Deminichine ‘Salvator Rosa Mole 
C, Dolei N. Poussin Suyaers Van de Velde. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, at Messrs. 
Foster's Offices, 14 Greek Street, and 54 Pall Mall. 


Complete Sete i the work may be had of Booksellers and Print- 
sellers, and of the Publishers, J. Smith and Son, 137 New Bond 
Street. 


Half ~~ Volumes, 4s. Gd. Annual Volumes, 7s. 64. 
London : John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand, 


~ yr . ’ 
RASER for JULY, price Half-a-Crown, 
contains :— 

Now or Never, for our Queen|T. C: 

and our Native Lan ion’ 

‘he Anatomy of Gaming. By|What could Irish Rebels effect 

imrod against on Power of Britain’ 

Oliver Yorke at Paris: AlphonsojSonnet. The Resurrection 
de Lamartine ilosoph satPane Politics 

Rough Sketches Afloat. No. 1.|Death of William the Fourth 
The Lieutenant uly Sonnets. By Sir Morgan 

Whigs and Tories. No. II. O'Doherty, Bart. 

The Remembrances of a Month- 
ly Nurse. Sir Geo. Knatchbull 
This Number commences a New Volume, affording an excel- 

lent opportunity to those desirous, for the first time, of sub- 

scribing to Fraser’s Magazine. 
James bin sae 215 Bapent Street. 


arlyle’s “ French Revolu- 














we he New ane a 
HE MET R ROPOLITA 
for JULY, will contain— 


1. Mr. Reeve’s Sketches of Bo-, 7. Connery Lodgings, by Miss 
hemia for 
. Emblems, by James Mont-} 8. The ‘Bac k Woods of America 
gomery, Esq. by a Resident of Sixteen 
3. Nelsonian Reminiscences, by Ye ’ 
a Naval Officer . The | i of the Sea Shell, by 
4. The Bench and the Bar, b; a Abdy 
the author of “ Random Re. 10. The Mariner's Daughter, 4 
collections of the Lords and eed of the Sea, by the 
Commons” uthor of Cavendish,” &c. 
5. Snarley Yow; or, the Dogjll. Ballooning, by the author of 
Fiend, by Captain Marryat e Gambler's Dream" 
6. The Monk's Farewell to his/12. The ue is coming at 
Orange Tree, by Mrs, C. last, &c. 
Gore, 
New Publications, Reviews, &e. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, and 
to be had of a}l Booksellers. 
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MHE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
Conducted by Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 
The new Volume, being Vol. XVIII. with 33 coloured Plates, and 
Memoir and Portrait of Lamarck, price 6s. 
Foreign Butterflies. 
By Mr. Duncan. 
Same Volume, for Presents, in extra morocco, price 9s. 6d. ; in 
ilk, 7s. 6d. gilt leaves, 

The Butterfly Gem. 

S, Highley, London ; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; Curry, Dublin. 





In f.cap 8v¥0. embellished with Maps, price 2s. 6d. embossed 
cloth; or, handsomely half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
RADY’S DOVER ROAD SKE'TCH- 
BOOK; or, Travellers’ Pocket Guide between London 
and Dever: wherein is described every object of interest on this 
much frequented road, including a detailed account of the Cities 
of Canterbury and Rochester, of the Towns of Dartford, Graves- 
end, Chatham, Faversham, Herne Bay, and Dover, with every 
information relative to the Custom House and Packets, and a 
List of the Duties on Goods usually brought by Travellers into 
this country. =a 
Canterbury: Ward, Mercery Lane. London: Whittaker and 
Co.; Chapman and Hal!; and Tilt. 


In1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Two Maps, and numerous Woodcuts, 
price 3s. m 
[{LEMENTS of GEOLOGY and PHYSI- 
4 CAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrative of the Past and Pre- 
sent Condition of the Globe. 

By WILLIAM RHIND, M.R.C.S. . 

Published by Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill, London ; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co, Dublin. 








rice 8s. Gd. in cloth, 


P 

ch eaal . ‘a | 

A NEW SYSTEM for the EXPANSION | 
and DIMINUTION of DRAWINGS; to which is} New edition, post vo. 128. 


added, a New Rule relative to Perspective. 
« This is a valuable little work.”—Morning Post. 
« The engravings are explanator: 
prehensive.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 





Price 1s. 6d. 

pea INSTRUCTION on the TEETH, 

and Art of Preventing their Loss; with Advice for the 
Cure of Diseases; the Regulation of Children’s Teeth ; and a 
Description of the different Sorts of Artificial Teeth worn. 

By C. H. BROWNE, Surgeon-Dentist, 
16 Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square, 
Author of « The Dentist’s Guide.” 

London: Published by John Churchill, 16 Princes Street, Soho. 


NEW AMERICAN PERIODICAL. 
[HE ZODIAC, a Monthly Periodical, 


devoted to Science, Literature, and the Arts. Vol. I. 
now completed, consisting of Original Prose and Poetry, by the 
most popular American Writers. 4to. price 6s, sewed. 
Richard James Kennett, 14 York Street, Covent Garden. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, " 
Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas. 12mo. price 5s. éd. 


UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS, 
New edition, in one pocket volume, uniform with Peter Parley’s 
Works, embellished with One Hundred Cuts, price 4s. 6d. fancy 


boards, 
UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS 

J with CHILDREN about the ‘Tools and Trades among 
Inferior Animals. The third edition, with very great Additions 
and Improvements. 

Also, the third edition of . - 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations with Young 
People about the Whale Fishery and the Polar Regions, em- 
bellished with Seventy Engravings, price only 4s. 6d. fancy bds. 

London: Printed for Thomas ‘lege and Son, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 2h 
OTES on INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
By the Hon, FREDERIC JOHN SHORE. 

Judge of the Civil Court and Criminal Sessions of the District 

of Furrakhabad. 

The Facts and Opinions contained in this work are the result 
of more than fifteen years’ actual residence in India, chiefly in 
the North-western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency; during 
which period the Author held various situations in the Police, 
Revenue, and Judicial Departments, and was in habits of close 
communication, both private and official, with all Classes of 
the People of the Country. 

London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


"THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXIII. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LIV. Price 
1s.6d. The Eighth Volume is now completed, price 7s. 6d, bound 
incloth, uniformly with the preceding Volumes, which may be 
obtained through every Bookseller. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


7 ~ 9 y 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of 
; ENGLAN D, Part V. price 2s. The Work is also pub- 

ished in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
he Five Parts now published form a Half-Volume, and 
are issued, sewed and lettered, price 10s. 

, The Pictorial Bible, Part XVII. price Qs. 
he Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
oan olumes ere now completed. ‘The First Volume, including 
Met End of Rath, containing 226 Woodcuts, has been issued, 
vn somely bound in cloth, price 17s. 6d. he Second Volume 
ends from Samuel to the End of Isaiah, and contains 840 pages 





. letter-press, with 321 Woodcuts, priceOne Pound. The Third 
olume will oe the Work. 
rarles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


London: € 


and the rule clear and com- | 
| 


7th edition, price 10s. 64. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, 
; fe I. as | Glasbary, Brecknockshire, 
Starke’s Guide to Htaly. th edition, post By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 


8vo. 15s. bound. Vicar of Glasbury. 


lL. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Row ; and Hatchard 
‘ | 5 illy. 
A Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, | ‘So. 
Belgium, along the Rhine, and throughout Northern Germany. | 


: By the same, | 
poison, along | Practical Sermons, 2d edition, 8s. Ls 
III. . | Sermons preached at Clapham. 4th edition, 
A Hand-Book for Travellers in Southern | !%. 62. : 
Germany. Post 8vo. Nearly ready. R Sermons at High Wycombe. 2 vols. 10th 
edition. 21s. 


By Mrs. ye " > oar an , -AnED 

y Mts: TINHE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 

| : The Fifth Volume (for January to June 1837) is just 

” : ae e w: published, price 2s. 9d, in cloth boards. The Work is continued 

Simond's Switzerland. A new edition in |i" Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday 

2 vols. vo. 24s. id Reading, adapted to the sacred character of the Lord’s Day, 

- sn VI. —— array a with its devotional offices. It contains also 

‘ » | Miscellaneous Papers; Secred Poetry, original and selected ; 

Dates and Distances; shewing what may be | Choice Extracts from Eminent Divines; and Communications 

done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. &s. 6d. | from Correspondents. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 


UIDE-BOOKS for TRAVELLERS al | 


the CONTINENT, preached at 


Iv. 
Belgium, and Western Germany. 
Trollope. 2d edition, 3 vols. 18s, 


, 





, VII. sold by all Booksellers. 
Mathews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edition, | - : ithe 
f.cap, 7s. 6d, 4 | = Royal Svo. price 2s. 
: ' _ , Vu : | HE NATURALIST; a Monthly Journal, 
Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature | illustrative of thé Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
of Italy. 4th edition, f.cap, 7s. 6d. Kingdoms. With Woodcuts. 


cdited by NEVILLE WOOD, Fsq. 
(Joint Editor of The Analyst,” Author of Feitish Song- 
S Birds,” &c. &c.) 
No. X. for July, contains — A Catalogue of the Mammalia, 
Tierds, Reptiles, and A hibi ) hi by J.C. Dale, 


Ix. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 2d edit. 
| 3 vols. small 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 











Cm ¥ of I » by 
b . ° : Y . Usq. A.M. F.L.5.—On the Decrease of the Oak in Great Britain 
Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. —Gn the Lemuride, or Family of Lemurs—A Botanical Tout 
| through Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and South Wales, by 
XI. Edwin Lees, F.L.S. M.E.S.L. —On the Varieties of Animals, by 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE WAR IN SPAIN 


AND PORTUGAL. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier and General Evans, price 28s. 
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CHARLES SHAW, K.C.TS. 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 


SNARLEY YOW;; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


By GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 

«* Some idea of the a nature of this work may be formed from the fol- 
lowing brief sketch of theauthor’s route. He embarked from Smyrna, in 1830, for Egypt. 
His excursion up the Nile extended to the second cataract. 
the Mediterranean, he crossed from Damietta to Jatfa, traversed the whole of Syria and 
Palestine (including the countries lying east of the Jordan, and the Anti-Libanus), win- 
tered in Aleppo, and again repaired to Constantinople. He returned to Western Europe 
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ance of the kind can be more desirable or advantageous to the public, than the present 
is likely to prove.”—Court Journal. 
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“MISS PARDOE’S CITY OF THE SULTAN. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 32s. bound. 
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built hovel—from the subterranean cisterns of Constantinople, to the cloud-enveloped 
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In an elegant 4to. vol. 25s. bound. 
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Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
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